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CHAPTER XXIV. 

HOW NIGEL WAS CALLED TO HIS MASTER. 
’ sweet ladye,” wrote Nigel, 
in a script which it would 
take the eyes of love to read, 
“there hath been a most 
noble meeting in the fourth 
sennight of Lent betwixt 
some of our own people and sundry most 
worthy persons of this country, which ended, 
by the grace of our Lady, in so fine a joust 
that no man living can call to mind so fair 
an occasion. Much honour was gained by 
the Sieur de Beaumanoir and also by an 
Almain named Croquart, with whom I hope 
to have some speech when I am hale again, 
for he is a most excellent person and very 
ready to advance himself or to relieve another 
from a vow. For myself I had hoped, with 
Godde’s help, to venture that third small 
deed which might set me free to haste me 
to your sweet side, but things have gone 
awry with me, and I early met with 
such scathe and was of so small comfort 
to my friends that my heart is heavy within 
me, and in sooth I feel that I have lost 
honour rather than gained it. Here I have 
lain since the Feast of the Virgin, and 
here I am like still to be, for I can move 
no limb, save only my hand ; but grieve not, 
sweet ladye, for St. Catherine hath been our 
friend, since in so short a time I had two 
such ventures as the Red Ferret and the 
intaking of the riever’s fortalice. It needs 
but one more deed, and sickerly when I am 
hale once more it will not be long ere I seek 
it out. ‘Till then, if my eyen may not rest 
upon you, my heart at least is ever at thy feet.” 

So he wrote from his sick-room in the 
Castle of Ploermel late in the summer, but 
yet another summer had come before his 
crushed head had mended and his wasted 
limbs had gained their strength once more. 
With despair he heard of the breaking of the 
truce, and of the fight at Mauron in which 
Sir Robert Knolles and Sir Walter Bentley 
crushed the rising power of Brittany—a fight 
in which many of the thirty champions of 
Josselin met their end. Then, when with 
renewed strength and high hopes in his heart 
he went forth to search for the famous 
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Croquart, who proclaimed himself ever ready, 
night or day, to meet any man with any 
weapon, it was only to find that in trying the 
paces of his new horse the German had 
been cast into a ditch and had broken his 
neck. In the same ditch perished Nigel’s 
last chance of soon accomplishing that deed 
which should free him from his vow. 

There was truce once more over all 
Christendom and mankind was sated with 
war, so that only in far-off Prussia, where the 
Teutonic knights waged ceaseless battle with 
the Lithuanian heathen, could he hope to 
find his heart’s desire. But money and high 
knightly fame were needed ere a man could 
go upon the northern crusade, and ten years 
were yet to pass ere Nigel should look from the 
battlements of Marienberg on to the waters 
of the Frische Haff, or should endure the 
torture of the hot plate when bound to the 
Holy Woden stone of Memel. Meanwhile, 
he chafed his burning soul out through the 
long seasons of garrison life in Brittany, 
broken only by one visit to the chateau of 
the father of Raoul, when -he carried to 
the Lord of Grosbois the news of how 
his son had fallen like a gallant gentleman 
under the gateway of La Brohiniére. 

And then, then at last, when all hope was 
well-nigh dead in his heart, there came one 
glorious July morning which brought a horse- 
man bearing a letter to the Castle of Vannes, 
of which Nigel was now seneschal. It con- 
tained but few words, short and clear as the 
call of a war-trumpet. It was Chandos who 
wrote. He needed his squire at his side, for 
his pennon was in the breeze once more. 
He was at Bordeaux. The Prince was start- 
ing at once for Bergerac, whence he would 
make a great raid into France. It would not 
end without a battle. They had sent word 
of their coming, and the good French King 
had promised to be at great pains to receive 
them. Let Nigel hasten at once. If the 
army had left, then let him follow after with 
all speed. Chandos had three other squires, 
but would very gladly see his fourth once 
again, for he had heard much of him since 
they parted, and nothing which he might not 
have expected to hear of his father’s son. 
Such was the letter which made the summer 
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sun shine brighter and the blue sky seem of 
a still fairer blue upon that happy afternoon 
in Vannes. 

It is a weary way from Vannes to Bordeaux. 
Coastwise ships are hard to find, and winds 
blow north when all brave hearts would fain 
be speeding south. A full month had passed 
from the day when Nigel received his letter 
before he stood upon the quay side of the 
Garonne, amid the stacked barrels of Gascon 
wine, and helped to lead Pommers down the 
gang-planks. Not Aylward himself had a 
worse opinion of the sea than the great 
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yellow horse, and he whinnied with joy 


as he thrust his muzzle into his master’s 
outstretched hand and stamped his ring- 
ing hoofs upon the good firm cobble- 


stones. _ Beside him, slapping his tawny 
shoulder in encouragement, was the lean, 
spare form of Black Simon, who had remained 
ever under Nigel’s pennon. sut Aylward, 
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where was he? Alas! two years before he 
and the whole of Knolles’s company of archers 
had been drafted away on the King’s service 
to Guienne, and since he could not write the 
squire knew not whether he was alive or 
dead. Simon, indeed, had thrice heard of 
him from wandering archers, each time that 
he was alive and well and newly-married, but 
as the wife in one case was a fair maid, and 
in another a dark, while in the third she was 
a French widow, it was hard to know the 
truth. 

Already the army had been gone a month, 
but news of it came daily to 
the town, and such news as 
all men could read, for 
through the landward gates 
there rolled one consfant 
stream of wagons, pouring 
down the Libourne Road, 
and bearing the booty of 
Southern France. The town 
was full of foot-soldiers, for 
none but mounted men had 
been taken by the Prince. 
With sad faces and longing 
eyes they watched the pass- 
ing of the train of plunder- 
laden carts, piled high with 
rich furniture, silks, velvets, 
tapestries, carvings, and 
precious metals, which had 
been the pride of many a 
lordly home in fair Auvergne 
or the wealthy Bourbonnais. 

Let no man think that in 
these wars England alone 
was face to face with France 
alone. There is glory and 
to spare without trifling with 
the truth. Two provinces 
in France, both rich and 
warlike, had become English 
through a Royal marriage, 
and these, Guienne and Gas- 
cony, furnished many of the 
most valiant soldiers under 
the island flag. So poor a 
country as England could 
not afford to keep a great 
force overseas, and so must 
needs have lost the war with France 
through want of power to uphold the struggle. 
The feudal system enabled an army to be 
drawn rapidly together with small expense, 
but at the end of a few weeks it dispersed 
again as swiftly, and only by a well-filled 
money-chest could it be held together. 
There was no such chest in England, and 
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the King was for 
ever at his wits’ end 
how to keep his 
men in the field. 
But Guienne and 
Gascony were full of knights and squires, 
who were always ready to assemble from 
their isolated castles for a raid into France, 





and these, with the addition of those 
English cavaliers who fought for honour, 
and a few thousand of the formidable 


archers, hired for fourpence a day, made an 
army with which a short campaign could be 
carried on. Such were the materials of the 
Prince’s force, some eight thousand strong, 
4 who were now riding in a great circle through 
Southern France, leaving a broad weal of 
blackened and ruined country behind them. 

But France, even with her south-western 
corner in English hands, was still a very war- 
like power, far richer and more populous 
than her rival. Single provinces were so 
great that they were stronger than many a 
kingdom. Normandy in the north, Bur. 
gundy in the east, Brittany in the west, and 
Languedoc in the south were each capable of 
fitting out a great army of theirown. There- 
fore the brave and spirited John, watching 
from Paris this insolent raid into his 
dominions, sent messengers in hot haste to 
all these great feudatories as well as to 
Loraine, Picardy, Auvergne, Hainault, Ver- 
mandois, Champagne, and to the German 
mercenaries over his eastern border, bidding 
all of them to ride hard, with bloody spur, 
day and night, until they should gather to a 
There a great army had 
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head at Chartres. 
assembled early in September, whilst the 
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“* WITH SAD FACES AND LONGING EVES THEY WATCHED THE PASSING OF THE PLUNDER-LADEN CARTS.” 


Prince, all unconscious of its presence, sacked 
towns and besieged castles from Bourges to 
Issodun, passing Romorantin, and so onwards 
to Vierzon and to Tours. From week to 
week there were merry skirmishes at barriers, 
brisk assaults of fortresses in which much 
honour was won, knightly meetings with 
detached parties of Frenchmen, and occa- 
sional spear runnings where noble champions 
deigned to venture their persons. Houses, 
too, were to be plundered, while wine and 
women were in plenty. Never had either 
knights or archers had so pleasant and profit- 
able an excursion, so that it was with high 
heart and much hope of pleasant days at 
Bordeaux, with their pockets full of money, 
that the army turned south from the Loire 
and began to retrace its steps to the sea- 
board city. 

But now its pleasant and martial promenade 
changed suddenly to very serious work of war. 
As the Prince moved south he found that 
all supplies had been cleared away from in 
front of him, and that there was neither 
fodder for the horses nor food for the men. 
Two hundred wagons laden with spoil rolled 
at the head of the army, but the starving 
soldiers would soon have gladly changed it 
all for as many loads of bread and of meat. 
The light troops of the French had preceded 
them and burned or destroyed everything that 
could be of use. Now also, for the first 
time, the Prince and his men became aware 
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that a great army was moving upon the 
eastern side of them, streaming southwards 
in the hope of cutting off their retreat to the 
sea. The sky glowed with their fires at 
night, and the autumn sun twinkled and 
gleamed from one end of the horizon to the 
other upon the steel caps and flashing 
weapons of a mighty host. Anxious to 
secure his plunder, and conscious that the 
levies of France were far superior in number 
to his own force, the Prince redoubled his 
attempts to escape, but his horses were 
exhausted and his starving men were hardly 
to be kept in order. A few more days would 
unfit them for battle. Therefore, when he 
found, near the village of Maupertuis, a 
position in which a small force might have a 
chance to hold its own, he gave up the 
attempt to outmarch his pursuers, and he 
turned at bay like a hunted boar, all tusks 
and eyes of flame. 

Whilst these high events had been in 
progress Nigel, with Black Simon and four 
other men-at-arms from Bordeaux, was 
hastening northwards to join the army. So 
far as Bergerac they were in a friendly land, 
but thence onwards they rode over a 
blackened landscape with many a roofless 
its two bare gable-ends sticking 
a “Knolles’s mitre,” as it was 
called when Sir Robert worked 
For three 
days they rode northwards, seeing many 
small parties of French in all direc- 
tions, but too eager to reach the army 
to ease their march in 
search of adventures. Then 
at last, after passing Lusig 
nan, they began to come 
in touch with English 
foragers, mounted bowmen 
for the most part, who were 
endeavouring to collect 
supplies either for the army 
or for themselves. From 
them Nigel learned _ that 
the Prince, with Chandos 
ever at his side, was hasten- 
ing south and might be 
met within a short day’s 
march. As he still advanced 
these English — stragglers 
became more and more 
numerous, until at last he 
overtook a_ considerable 
column of archers moving 
in the same direction as 
his own party. These were 
men whose horses had 
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failed them, and who had therefore been left 
behind on the advance, but were now hasten- 
ing to be in time for the impending battle. 
A crowd of peasant girls accompanied them 
upon their march, and a whole train of laden 
mules were led beside them. 

Nigel and his little troop of men-at-arms 
were riding past the archers when Black 
Simon, with a sudden exclamation, touched 
his leader upon the arm. 

“See yonder, fair sir,” he cried, with 
gleaming eyes, “there where the wastrel 
walks with the great fardel upon his back ! 
Who is he who marches behind him ?” 

Nigel looked and was aware of a stunted 
peasant who bore upon his rounded back an 
enormous bundle very much larger than him- 
self. Behind him walked a burly, broad- 
shouldered archer, whose stained jerkin and 
battered head-piece gave token of long and 
hard service. His bow was slung over his 
shoulder, and his arms were round the waists 
of two buxom Frenchwomen, who tripped 
along beside him with much laughter and 
many saucy answers flung back over their 
shoulders to a score of admirers behind them. 

“ Aylward !” cried Nigel, spurring forward. 

The archer turned his bronzed face, stared 
for an instant with wild and _ then, 
dropping his two ladies, who were instantly 

carried off by his comrades, 
he rushed to seize the hand 
which his young master held 
down to him. 


eyes, 


“THE ARCHER STARED FOR AN INSTANT WITH WILD EYES.’ 
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“Now, by my hilt, Squire Nigel, this is 
the fairest sight of my lifetime,” he cried. 
“And you, old leather-face! Nay, Simon, 
I would put my arms around your dried 
herring of a body if I could but reach you. 
Here is Pommers, too, and I read in his eye 
that he knows me well, and is as ready to 
put his teeth into me as when he stood in 
my father’s stall.” 

It was like a whiff of the heather-perfumed 
breezes of Hankley to see his homely face 
once more. Nigel laughed with sheer joy as 
he looked at him. 

“Tt was an ill day when the King’s service 
called you from my side,” said he, “and, by 
St. Paul, I am right glad to set eyes upon 
you once more! I see well that you are in 
no wise altered, but the same Aylward that 
I have ever known. But who is this varlet 
with the great bundle who waits upon your 
movements ?” 

“Tt is no less than a feather-bed, fair sir, 
which he bears upon his back, for I would 
fain bring it to Tilford, and yet it is over-large 
for me when I take my place with my fellows 
in the ranks. But, indeed, this war has been 
a most excellent one, and I have already 
sent half a wagon-load of my gear back to 
Bordeaux to await my home-coming. Yet I 


have my fears when I think of all the rascal 
foot-archers who are waiting there, for some 
folk have no grace or honesty in their souls 
and cannot keep their hands from that which 


belongs to another. But if I may throw my 
leg over yonder spare horse I will come on 
with you, fair sir, for indeed it would be joy 
to my heart to know that I was riding under 
your banner once again.” 

So Aylward, having given instructions to 
the bearer of his feather-bed, rode away in 
spite of shrill protests from his French com- 
panions, who speedily consoled themselves 
with those of his comrades who seemed to 
have most to give. Nigel's party was soon 
clear of the column of archers and riding 
hard in the direction of the Prince’s army. 
hey passed by a narrow and winding track 
through the great wood of Nouaille, and 
found before them a marshy valley down 
which ran a sluggish stream. Along its 
farther bank hundreds of horses were being 
watered, and beyond was a dense block of 
wagons. Through these the comrades passed, 
and then topped a small mound from which 
the whole strange scene lay spread before 
them. 

Down the valley the slow stream meandered 
with marshy meadows on either side. A mile 
or two lower a huge drove of horses were to 
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be seen assembled upon the bank. They 
were the steeds of the French cavalry, and 
the blue haze of a hundred fires showed 
where King John’s men were camping. In 
front of the mound upon which they stood 
the English line was drawn, but there were 
few fires, for indeed, save their horses, ‘there 
was little for them to cook. Their right 
rested upon the river, and their array stretched 
across a mile of ground until the left was in 
touch with a tangled forest which guarded it 
from flank attack. In front was a long, thick 
hedge and much broken ground, with a single, 
deeply-rutted country road cutting through it 
in the middle. Under the hedge and along 
the whole front of the position lay swarms 
of archers upon the grass, the greater 
number slumbering peacefully with sprawling 
limbs in the warm rays of the September 
sun. Behind were the quarters of the 
various knights, and from end to end flew 
the banners and pennons marked with the 
devices of the chivalry of England and 
Guienne. With a glow in his heart Nigel 
saw those badges of famous captains and 
leaders and knew that now at last he also 
might show his coat-armour in such noble 
company. There was the flag of Jean Grailly, 
the Captal de Buch, five silver shells on a 
black cross, which marked the presence of 
the most famous soldier of Gascony ; while 
beside it waved the red lion of the noble 
knight of Hainault, Sir Eustace d’Ambreti- 
court. These two coats Nigel knew, as did 
every warrior in Europe, but a dense grove of 
pennoned lances surrounded them bearing 
charges which were strange to him, from 
which he understood that these belonged to the 
Guienne division of the army. Farther down 
the line the famous English ensigns floated on 
the wind—the scarlet and gold of Warwick, 
the silver star of Oxford, the golden cross of 
Suffolk, the blue and gold of Willoughby, and 
the gold-fretted scarlet of Audley. In the 
very centre of them all was one which caused 
all others to pass from his mind, for close to 
the Royal banner of England, crossed with 
the label of the Prince, there waved the war- 
worn flag with the red wedge upon the 
golden field which marked the quarters of 
the noble Chandos. 

At the sight Nigel set spurs to his horse, 
and a few minutes later had reached the spot. 
Chandos, gaunt from hunger and want of 
sleep, but with the old fire lurking in his eye, 
was standing by the Prince’s tent, gazing 
down at what could be seen of the French 
array, and heavy with thought. Nigel sprang 
from his horse and was within touch of his 
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master, when the silken hanging of the Royal 
tent was torn violently aside and Edward 
rushed out. He was without his armour, and 
clad in a sober suit of black, but the high 
dignity of his bearing and the imperious 
anger which flushed his face proclaimed the 
leader and the Prince. At his heels was a 
little white-haired ecclesiastic in a flowing 
gown of scarlet sendall, expostulating and 
arguing in a torrent of words. 

“Not another word, my Lord Cardinal !” 
cried the angry Prince. “I have listened to 
you over-long, and, by God’s dignity, that 
which you say is neither good nor fair in my 
ears. Hark you, John, I would have your 
counsel. What, think you, is the message 
which my Lord Cardinal of Perigord has 
carried from the King of France? He says 
that of his clemency he will let my army pass 
back to Bordeaux if we will restore to him 


“*NOT ANOTHER WORD, MY LORD CARDINAL, 
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all that we have taken, remit all ransoms, 
and surrender my own person with that of a 
hundred nobles of England and Guienne to 
be held as prisoners. What think you, 
John?” 

Chandos smiled. 

“Things are not done in that fashion,” 
said he. 

“But, my Lord Chandos,” cried the 
Cardinal, ‘‘I have made it clear to the Prince 
that indeed it is a scandal to all Christen- 
dom, and a cause of mocking to the heathen, 
that two great sons of the Church should 
turn their swords thus upon each other.” 

“Then bid the King of France keep clear 
of us,” said the Prince. 

“Fair son, you are aware that you are in 
the heart of his country, and that it standeth 
not aright that he should suffer you to go 
forth as you came. You have but a small 

army, three thousand bowmen 
and five thousand men-at-arms 
at the most, who seem in evil 
case for want of food and rest. 
The King has thirty thousand 
men at his back, of which 
twenty thousand are expert 
men-at-arms. It is fitting, 
therefore, that you make such 


terms as you may, lest worse 
befall.” 

“Give my greetings to the 
King of France and tell him 
that England will never pay 


ransom for me. But it seems 
to me, my Lord Cardinal, that 
you have our numbers and 
condition very ready upon your 
tongue, and I would fain know 
how the eye of a Churchman 
can read a line of battle so 
easily. I have seen that these 
knights of your household 
have walked freely to and fro 
within our-camp, and I have 
much fear that when I wel- 
comed you as envoys I have 
in truth given my protection to 
spies. How say you, my Lord 
Cardinal ?” 

“Fair Prince, I know not 
how you can find it in your 
heart and conscience to say 
such evil words.” 

“There is this red-bearded 
nephew of thine, Robert de 
Duras. See where he stands 
yonder, counting and prying. 
Hark hither, young sir! [ 
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have been saying to your uncle the Cardinal 
that it is in my mind that you and your 
comrades have carried news of our disposi- 
tions to the French King. How say you?” 

The knight turned pale and sank his eyes. 

“My lord,” he murmured, “it may be 
that I have answered some questions.” 

* And how will such answers accord with 
your honour, seeing that we have trusted you 
since you came in the train of the Cardinal ?” 

“ My lord, it is true that I am if the train 
of the Cardinal, and yet I am liege man of 
King John and a knight of France, so I 
pray you to assuage your wrath against me.” 

The Prince ground his teeth, and his 
piercing eyes blazed upon the youth. 

“ By my father’s soul I can scarce forbear to 
strike you to the earth! But this I promise 
you, that if you show that sign of the red 
griffen in the field, and if you be taken alive 
in to-morrow’s battle, your head shall most 
assuredly be shorn from your shoulders.” 

“Fair son, indeed you speak wildly,” cried 
the Cardinal. “I pledge you my word that 
neither my nephew Robert nor any of my 
train will take part in the battle. And now 
I leave you, sire, and may God assoil your 
soul, for indeed in all this world no men 
stand in greater peril than you and those 


who are around you, and I rede you that 
you spend the night in such ghostly exer- 
cises as may best prepare you for that which 


may befall.” So saying the Cardinal bowed, 
and with his household walking behind him 
set off for the spot where they had left 
their horses, whence they rode to the neigh- 
bouring abbey. ‘The angry Prince turned 
upon his heel and entered his tent once more, 
whilst Chandos, glancing round, held out a 
warm welcoming hand to Nigel. 

““T have heard much of your noble deeds,” 
said he. “Already your name rises as a 
squire-errant. I stood no higher, nor as high, 
at your age.” 

Nigel flushed with pride and pleasure. 

““Indeed, my dear lord, it is very little that 
I have done. But now that I am back at 
your side I hope that in truth I shall learn to 
bear myself in worthy fashion, for where else 
should I win honour if it be not under your 
banner ?” 

“Truly, Nigel, you have come at a very 
good time for advancement. I cannot see 
how we can leave this spot without a great 
battle which will live in men’s minds for ever. 
In all our fights in France I cannot call to 
mind any in which they have been so strong 
or we so weak as now, so that there will be 


the more honour to be gained. I would 
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that we had two thousand more archers. But 
I doubt not that we shall give them much 
trouble ere they drive us out from amidst 
these hedges. Have you seen the French?” 

“Nay, fair sir, I have but this moment 
arrived.” 

“T was about to ride forth myself to coast 
their army and observe their countenance, so 
come with-me ere the night fall, and we 
shall see what we can of their order and 
dispositions.” 

‘There was a truce betwixt the two forces 
for the day on account of the ill-advised 
and useless interposition of the Cardinal of 
Perigord. Hence, when Chandos and Nigel 
had pushed their horses through the long 
hedge which fronted the position, they found 
that many small parties of the knights of 
either army were riding up and down on the 
plain outside. The greater number of these 
groups were French, since it was very neces- 
sary for them to know as much as possible 
of the English defences, and many of their 
scouts had ridden up to within a hundred 
yards of the hedge, where they were sternly 
ordered back by the pickets of archers on 
guard. Through these scattered knots of 
horsemen Chandos rode, and as many of 
them were old antagonists, it was “ Ha, 
John!” on the one side, and “ Ha, Raoul !” 
“Ha, Nicholas!” “Ha, Guichard!” upon 
the other, as they brushed past them. Only 
one cavalier greeted them amiss, a large, red- 
faced man, the Lord Clermont, who by some 
strange chance bore upon his surcoat a blue 
virgin standing amid golden sunbeams, which 
was the very device which Chandos had 
donned for the day. The fiery Frenchman 
dashed across their path and drew his steed 
back on to its haunches. 

“ How long is it, my Lord Chandos,” said 
he, hotly, “since you have taken it upon 
yourself to wear my arms?” 

Chandos smiled. “It is surely you who 
have mine,” said he, “since this surcoat was 
worked for me by the good nuns of Windsor 
a long year ago.” 

“Tf it were not for the truce,” said Cler- 
mont, “I would soon show you that you 
have no right to wear it.” 

* Look for it, then, in the battle to-morrow, 
and I also will look for yours,” Chandos 
answered. “There we can very honourably 
settle the matter.” 

But the Frenchman was choleric and hard 
to appease. 

“You English can invent nothing,” said 
he, “and you take for your own whatever 
you see handsome belonging to others.” So, 
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THE FIERY FRENCHMAN DASHED ACROSS THEIR VATH AND DREW HIS STEED BACK 


ON TO ITS HAUNCHES.” 


grumbling and fuming, he rode upon his 
way, while Chandos, laughing gaily, spurred 
onwards across the plain. 

The immediate front of the English line 
was shrouded with scattered trees and bushes 
which hid the enemy, but when they had 
cleared these a fair view of the great French 


army lay before them. In the centre of the 
huge camp was a long and high pavilion of 
red silk, with the silver lilies of the King at 
one end of it and the golden oriflamme, the 
battle flag of old France, at the other. Like 
the reeds of a pool from side to side of the 
broad array, and dwindling away as far as 
their eyes could see, were the banners and 
pennons of high barons and famous knights, 
but above them all flew the ducal standards 
which showed that the feudal muster of all 
the warlike provinces of France was in the 
field before them. With a kindling eye 
Chandos looked across at the proud ensigns 
of Normandy, of Burgundy, of Auvergne, of 
Champagne, of Vermandois, and of Berry, 
flaunting and gleaming in the rays of the 
sinking sun. Riding slowly down the line 
he marked with attentive gaze the camp of 
the cross-bowmen, the muster of the German 
mercenaries, the numbers of the foot-soldiers, 
the arms of every proud vassal or vavasour 
which might give some guide as to the power 
of each division. From wing to wing and 
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round the flanks he 
went, keeping ever 
within cross-bow 
shot of the army ; 
and then at last, 
having noted all 
things in his mind, 
he turned his 
horse’s head and 
rode slowly back, 
heavy with thought, 
tothe English lines. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
HOW THE KING OF 
FRANCE HELD 
A COUNCIL AT 

MAUPERTUIS. 
THE morning of 
Sunday, the 19th 
of September, in 
the year of our 
Lord 1356, was 
cold and fine. A 
haze which rose 
from the marshy 
valley of Muisson 
covered both 
camps and set the starving Englishmen 
shivering, but it cleared slowly away as the 
sun rose. In the red silken pavilion of the 
French King—the same which had been 
viewed by Nigel and Chandos on the evening 
before—a solemn mass was held by the 
Bishop of Chalons, who prayed for those who 
were about to die, with little thought in his 
mind that his own last hour was so near at 
hand. Then, when Communion had been 
taken by the King and his four young sons, 
the altar was cleared away, and a great red- 
covered table placed lengthwise down the 
tent, round which John might assemble his 
council and determine how best he should 
proceed. With the silken roof, rich tapestries 
of Arras round the walls, and Eastern rugs 
beneath the feet, his palace could furnish no 
fairer chamber. 

King John, who sat upon the canopied 
dais at the upper end, was now in the sixth 
year of his reign and the thirty-sixth of his 
life. He was a short, burly man, ruddy-faced 
and deep-chested, with dark, kindly eyes and 
a most noble bearing. It did not need the 
blue cloak sewn with silver lilies to mark him 
as the King. Though his reign had been 
short his fame was already widespread over 
all Europe as a kindly gentleman and a fear- 
less soldier—a fit leader for a chivalrous 
nation. His elder son, the Duke of 
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Normandy, still hardly more than a boy, 
stood beside him, his hand upon the King’s 
shoulder, and John half turned from time to 
time to fondle him. On the right, at the 
same high dais, was the King’s younger 
brother, the Duke of Orleans, a pale, heavy- 
featured young man, with a languid manner 
and intolerant eyes. On the left was the 
Duke of Bourbon, sad-faced and absorbed, 
with that gentle melancholy in his eyes and 
bearing which comes often with the pre- 
monition of death. All these were in their 
armour, save only for their helmets, which 
lay upon the board before them. 

Below, grouped around the long red table, 
was an assembly of the most famous warriors 
in Europe. At the end nearest the King 
was the veteran soldier the Duke of Athens, 
son of a banished father, and now High 
Constable of France. On one side of him 
sat the red-faced and choleric Lord Cler- 
mont, with the same blue virgin in golden 
rays upon his surcoat which had caused his 
quarrel with Chandos the night before. On 
the other was a noble featured, grizzly-haired 
soldier, Arnold d’Andreghen, who shared 
with Clermont the honour of being Marshal 
of France. Next to them sat Lord James of 
Bourbon, a brave warrior who was afterwards 


slain by the White Company at Brignais, and 
him a 


beside 
little group 
of German 
noblemen, in- 
cluding the 
Earl of Salz- 
burg and the 
Earl of Nus- 
sau, who had 
ridden over 
the __ frontier 
with their for- 
midable mer- 
cenaries at 
the bidding of 
the French 
King. The 
ridged armour 
and the hang- 
ing nasals of 
their bassinets 
were enough 
in themselves 
to tell every 
soldier that 
they were 
from beyond 
the Rhine. At 
the other side 
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of the table were a line of proud and 
warlike lords, Fiennes, Chatillon, Nesle, de 
Landas, de Beaujeu, with the fierce knight. 
errant, de Chargny, he who had planned the 
surprise of Calais, and Eustace de Ribeau- 
mont, who had, upon the same occasion, 
won the prize of valour from the hands of 
Edward of England. Such were the chiefs 
to whom the King now turned for assistance 
and advice. 

“You have already heard, my friends,” 
said he, “that the Prince of Wales has made 
no answer to the proposal which we sent by 
the Lord Cardinal of Perigord. Certes, this 
is as it should be, and though I have obeyed 
the call of Holy Church I had no fears that 
so excellent a Prince as Edward of England 
would refuse to meet us in battle. I am now 
of opinion that we should fall upon them at 
once, lest perchance the Cardinal’s cross 
should again come betwixt our swords and 
our enemies.” 

A buzz of joyful assent arose from the 
meeting, and even from the attendant men- 
at-arms who guarded the door. When it 
had died away the Duke of Orleans rose in 
his place beside the King. 

“Sire,” said he, “you speak as we would 
have you do; and I, for one, am of opinion 
that the Cardinal of Perigord has been an 


“ “ GROUPED AROUND THE TABLE WAS 
AN ASSEMBLY OF THE MOST FAMOUS 
WARRIORS IN EUROPE.” 
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ill friend to France, for why should we 
bargain for a part when we have but to hold 
out our hand in order to grasp the whole? 
What need is there for words? Let us 
spring to horse forthwith and ride over this 
handful of marauders who have dared to lay 
waste your fair dominions. If one of them 
go hence save as our prisoner we are the 
more to blame.” 

“ By St. Denis, brother,” said the King, 
smiling, “if words could slay you would 
have had them all upon their backs ere ever 
we left Chartres. You are new to war, but 
when you have had experience of a stricken 
field or two you will know that things 
must be done with forethought and in order, 
or they may go awry. In our father’s time 
we sprang to horse and spurred upon these 
English at Crécy and elsewhere as you advise, 
but we had little profit from it, and now we 
are grown wiser. Hew say you, Sieur de 
Ribeaumont? You have coasted their lines 
and observed their countenance. Would you 
ride down upon them, as my brother has 
advised, or. how would you order the 
matter ?” 

De Ribeaumont, a tall, dark-eyed, hand- 
some man, paused ere he answered. 

“Sire,” he said, at last, “ I have indeed 


ridden along their front and down their flanks, 
in company with Lord Landas and Lord de 
Beaujeu, who are here at your council to 


witness to what I say. Indeed, sire, it is in 
my mind that though the English are few in 
number, yet they are in such a position 
amongst these hedges and vines that you 
would be well advised if you were to leave 
them alone, for they have no food and must 
retreat, so that you will be able to follow 
them and to fight them to better advantage.” 

A murmur of disapproval arose from the 
company, and the Lord Clermont, Marshal 
of the army, sprang to his feet, his face red 
with anger. 

“ Eustace, Eustace,” said he, “I bear in 
mind the days when you were of great heart 
and high enterprise, but since King Edward 
gave you yonder chaplet of pearls you have 
ever been backward against the English.” 

“My Lord Clermont,” said de Ribeau- 
mont, sternly, “it is not for me to brawl at 
the King’s council and in face of the enemy, 
but we will go further into this matter at 
some other time. Meanwhile the King has 
asked me for my advice, and I have given it 
as best I might.” 

“It had been better for your honour, Sir 
Eustace, had you held your peace,” said the 
Duke of Orleans. “Shall we let them slip 
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from our fingers when we have them here 
and are fourfold their number? I know not 
where we should dwell afterwards, for I am 
well sure that we should be ashamed to ride 
back to Paris, or to look our ladies in the 
eyes again.” 

* Indeed, Eustace, you have done well to 
say what is in your mind,” said the King, 
“but I have already said that we shall join 
battle this morning, so that there is no room 
here for further talk. But I would fain have 
heard from you how it would be wisest and 
best that we attack them ?” 

“T will advise you, sire, to the best of my 
power. Upon their right is a river with 
marshes around it, and upon their left a great 
wood, so that we can only advance upon the 
centre. Along their front is a thick hedge, 
and behind it I saw the green and russet 
jerkins of their archers, as thick as the sedges 
by a river. It is broken by one road where 
only four horsemen could ride abreast, which 
leads through the position. It is clear, then, 
that if we are to drive them back we must 
cross the great hedge, and I am very sure 
that the horses will not face it with such a 
storm of arrows beating from behind it. 
Therefore it is my counsel that we fight upon 
foot, as the English did at Crécy, for indeed 
we may find that our horses will be more 
hindrance than help to us this day.” 

“The same thought was in my own mind, 
sire,” said Arnold d’Andreghen, the veteran 
Marshal. “ At Crécy the bravest had to turn 
their backs, for what can a man do with a 
horse which is mad with pain and fear? If 
we advance upon foot we are our own 
masters, and if we stop the shame is ours.” 

“The counsel is good,” said the Duke of 
Athens, turning his shrewd, wizened face to 
the King, “but one thing only I would add 
to it. The strength of these peuple lies in 
their archers, and if we could throw them 
into disorder, were it only for a short time, 
we should win the hedge. Else they will 
shoot so strongly that we must lose many 
men before we reach it, for indeed we have 
learned that no armour will keep out their 
shafts when they are close.” 

“ Your words, fair sir, are both good and 
wise,” said the King, “but I pray you to tell 
us how you would throw these archers into 
disorder ?” 

*T would choose three hundred horsemen, 
sire, the best and most forward in the army. 
With these I would ride up the narrow road, 
and so turn to right and left, falling upon the 
archers behind the hedge. It may be that 
the three hundred would suffer sorely, but 














what are they among so great a host, if a road 
may be cleared for their companions ?” 

“I would say a word to that, sire,” cried 
the German Count of Nassau. “I have come 
here with my comrades to venture our 
persons in your quarrel, but we claim the 
right to fight in our own fashion, and we 
would count it dishonour to dismount from 
our steeds out of fear of the arrows of the 
English. Therefore, with your permission, 
we will ride to the front, as the Duke of 
Athens has advised, and so clear a path for 
the rest of you.” 

“This may not 
Clermont, angrily. 
indeed if French- 
men could not be 
found to clear a 
path for the army 


be,” cried the Lord 
“Tt would be strange 


of the King of 
France. One 
would think to 


hear you talk, my 


lord Count, that 
your _ hardihood 
was greater than 


our own, but by 
Our Lady of Roca- 
madour you will 
learn before night 
fall that it is not 
so. It is for me, 
who am a Marshal 
of France, to lead 
these three hun- 
dred, since it is an 


honourable __ ven- 
ture.” 
“And I claim 


the same right for 
the same reason,” 


said Arnold of 
Andreghen. 

The German 
Count struck the 
table with his 
mailed fist. 

“Do what you 
like,” said he. 


“But this only I 
can promise you: 
that neither I nor 
any of my German 
riders will descend 
from our horses so 
long as they are 
able to carry us, 
for in our country 
it is only people 
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of no consequence who fight upon their 
feet.” 

The Lord Clermont was leaning angrily 
forward with some hot reply when King John 
intervened. 

“Enough! enough!” he said. “It is for 
you to give your opinions and for me to tell 
you what you will do. Lord Clermont, and 
you, Arnold, you will choose three hundred 
of the bravest cavaliers in the army and you 
will endeavour to break these archers. As to 
you and your Germans, my Lord Nassau, 
you will remain upon horseback, since you 
desire it, and you will follow the Marshals 
and support them as best you may. The 





“THE LORD CLERMONT WAS LEANING ANGRILY FORWARD WHEN KING JOHN INTERVENED,” 
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rest of the army will advance upon foot in 
three other divisions as arranged: yours, 
Charles ”—and he patted his son, the Duke 
of Normandy, affectionately upon the hand— 
“ yours, Philip ”—he glanced at the Duke of 
Orleans—“ and the main battle, which is my 
own. ‘To you, Geoffrey de Chargny, I en- 
trust the oriflamme this day. But who is 
this knight, and what does he desire?” 

A young knight, ruddy-bearded and tall, a 
red griffen upon his surcoat, had appeared in 
the opening of the tent. His flushed face 
and dishevelled dress showed that he had 
come in haste. 

“Sire,” said he, “‘I am Robert de Duras, 
of the household of the Cardinal de Perigord. 
I told you yesterday all that I had learned 
of the English camp. This morning I was 
again admitted to it, and I have 
their wagons moving to the rear. 
they are in flight for Bordeaux.” 

“’Fore God, I knew it!” cried 
the Duke of Orleans, in a voice of 
fury. “ Whilst we have been talk- 
ing they have slipped through our 
fingers. Did I not warn you?” 

“Be silent, Philip!” said the 
King, angrily. ‘“ But you, sir, have 
you this with your own 
eyes?” 

“With my own eyes, sire, and 
I have ridden straight from their 
camp.” 

King John 
with a stern 

“T know 
not how it 
accords with 
your honour 
to carry such 
tidings in 
such a fash- 
ion,” said he, 
“ but we can- 
not choose 
but take 
advantage of 
it. Fear 
not, brother 
Philip ; it is 
in my mind 
that you will 
see all that 
you would 
wish of the 
Englishmen 
before night 
fall. Should 
we fall upon 


seen 


Sire, 


seen 


looked at him 
gaze. 


“SIRF, THEY ARE IN FLIG 
FOR BORDEAUX. 
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them whilst they cross the ford it will be to 
our advantage. Now, fair sirs, I pray you to 
hasten to your posts and to carry out all that 
we have agreed. Advance the oriflamme, 
Geoffrey, and do you marshal the divisions, 
Arnold. So may God and St. Denis have 


us in their holy keeping this day.” 


The Prince of Wales stood upon that little 
knoll where Nigel had halted the day before. 
Beside him were Chandos and a tall, sun- 
burned warrior of middle age, the Gascon 
Captal de Buch. The three men were all 
attentively watching the distant French lines, 
whilst behind them a column of wagons 
wound down to the ford of the Muisson. 

Close in the rear four knights in full 
armour with open visors sat their horses and 
conversed in undertones with each other. 
A glance at their shields would have given 
their names to any soldier, for they were all 

men of fame 
who had seen 
much warfare. 
At present 
they were 
awaiting their 
orders, for 
each of them 
com manded 
the whole or 
part of a divi- 
sion of the 
army. The 
youth upon 
the left 

dark, slim, 
andearnest 

was William 
Montacute, 
Earl of Salis- 
bury, only 
twenty - eight 
years of age 
and yet a 
veteran of 
Crécy. How 
high he stood 
in reputation 
is shown by 
the fact that 
the command 
of the rear, 
the post of 
honour in a 
retfeating 
army, had 
been given to 
him by the 
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Prince. He was talking to a grizzled, harsh- 
faced man, somewhat over middle age, with 
lion features and fierce, light-blue eyes, which 
gleamed as they watched the distant enemy. 
It was the famous Robert de Ufford, Earl 
of Suffolk, who had fought without a break 
from Cadsand onwards through the whole 
Continental war. The other tall, silent 
soldier, with the siiver star gleaming upon 
his surcoat, was John de Vere, Earl of 
Oxford, and he listened to the talk of 
Thomas Beauchamp, a burly, jovial, ruddy 
nobleman and a tried soldier, who leaned 
forward and tapped his mailed hand upon 
the other’s steel-clad thigh. They were old 
battle companions, of the same age and in 
the very prime of life, with equal fame and 
equal experience of the wars. Such was the 
group of famous English soldiers who sat 
their horses behind the Prince and waited for 
their orders. 

“IT would that you had laid hands upon 
him,” said the Prince, angrily, continuing his 
conversation with Chandos, “and yet, per- 
chance, it was wiser to play this trick and 
make them think that we were retreating.” 

“ He has certainly carried the tidings,” said 
Chandos, with a smile. ‘‘ No sooner had the 
wagons started than I saw him gallop down 
the edge of the wood.” 

“It was well thought of, John,” the 
Prince remarked, “for it would indeed be 
great comfort if we could turn their own spy 
against them. Unless they advance upon us 
I know not how we can hold out another 
day, for there is not a loaf left in the army ; 
and yet if we leave this position where shall 
we hope to find such another ?” 

“They will stoop, fair sir ; they will stoop 
to our lure. Even now Robert de Duras will 
be telling them that the wagons are on the 
move, and they will hasten to overtake us lest 
we pass the ford. But who is this who rides 
so fast? Here, perchance, may be tidings.” 

A horseman had spurred up to the knoll. 
He sprang from the saddle, and sank on one 
knee before the Prince. 

“How now, my Lord Audley?” said 
Edward. “What would you have?” 

“Sir,” said the knight, still kneeling with 
bowed head before his leader, “I have a 
boon to ask of you.” 

“ Nay, James, rise! 
can do.” 


Let me hear what I 
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The famous knight - errant, pattern of 
chivalry for all time, rose and turned his 
swarthy face and dark, earnest eyes upon his 
master. 

“Sir,” said he, “I have ever served most 
loyally my lord your father and yourself, 
and shall continue so to do so long as I 
have life. Dear sir, I must now acquaint 
you that formerly I made a vow if ever I 
should be in any battle under your command 
that I would be foremost or die in the 
attempt. I beg, therefore, that you will 
graciously permit me to honourably quit my 
place among the others, that I may post 
myself in such wise as to accomplish my 
vow.” 

The Prince smiled, for it was very sure 
that, vow or no vow, permission or no per- 
mission, Lord James Audley would still be 
in the van. 

“Go, James,” said he, shaking his hand, 
“and God grant that this day you may shine 
in valour above all knights. But hark, John, 
what is that ?” 

Chandos cast up his fierce nose like the 
eagle which smells slaughter afar. 

“ Surely, sir, ail is forming even as we had 
planned it.” 

From far away there came a thunderous 
shout. ‘Then another and yet another. 

“ See, they are moving !” cried the Captal 
de Buch. 

All morning they had watched the gleam 
of the armed squadrons who were drawn up 
in front of the French camp. Now, whilst 
a great blare of trumpets was borne to their 
ears, the distant masses flickered and twinkled 
in the sunlight. 

“Ves, yes; they are moving!” cried the 
Prince. 

“They are moving ! 
Down the line the murmur ran. 


They are moving !” 
And then 
with a sudden impulse the archers at the 
hedge sprang to their feet and the knights 
behind them waved their weapons in the air, 
while one tremendous shout of warlike joy 
carried their defiance to the approaching 


enemy. Then there fell such a silence that 
the pawing of the horses or the jingle of 
their harness struck loud upon the ear, until 
amid the hush there rose a low, deep roar 
like the sound of the tide upon the beach, 
ever growing and deepening as the host of 
France drew near. 


(Zo be concluded.) 
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“ LLOYD'S.” 
By E. St. Joun Hart. 








| N not many ports 
of the world 
that seafaring 
Englishmen have 
much use for can 
their arrival and 
departure pass un- 
heeded. “An eye 
will watch their 
coming,” and 
though they be as 
friendless as Cain, 
and sail the seas in 
utter unconscious- 
ness of the slightest 
importance _attach- 
ing to their move- 
ments save in the 
minds of two or 
three interested in- 
dividuals, they 
seldom make their 
landfall without 
news of it and word 
of their condition 
being sent through 
the shell - burred 
cables to the heart 
of London town. 
That is but one 
wonderful feature of that wonderful thing in 
our midst called “ Lloyd's.” 

Everyone knows that “ Ar at Lloyd’s” is 
synonymous with “ first-class,” and as such 
it has passed into a commonplace of the 
language. But outside of seafaring folk, 
merchants, and underwriters, it is remarkable 
how few people have any intelligent idea of 
the organization, functions, and scope of 
this unique corporation, which in itself is 
almost an epitome of our commercial maritime 
greatness. 

To begin at the beginning, Lloyd’s is the 
most wonderful monument ever created to 
perpetuate the name and memory of a keeper 
of a house of entertainment. For a long 
period he was merely mentioned as “a Mr. 


“CALLER” AT THE END OF 
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THE UNDERWRITERS’ ROOM—THE 
THE ROMANTIC STORY OF WHICH IS TOLD IN 
APPEARS 
From a Photo. by Geo. Newnes, Limited. 


Lloyd who kept a 
kauphy-house ” and 
as a ‘“‘kauphy- 
man”; but Edward 
Lloyd was much 
more than this, 
even in days when 
coffee - houses were 
not much more 
than a novelty. He 
was a far - seeing, 
clever man of. busi- 
ness—a born organ- 
izer, one of the 
earliest journalists 
we ever had, and a 
clever journalist 
with the courage of 
his opinions; and 
if he worked mainly 
for his personal in- 
terests, he was none 


the less an able 
man of affairs, in 
the best sense of 


the term. 

Lloyd did not 
start his house for 
the retailing of 
“kauphy ” till fifty- 
five years after the death of Queen Elizabeth, 
when he opened in Tower Street, which 
was described by a contemporary as “a 
spacious street, bordering upon the Thames, 
replenished with seafaring persons.” 

The “seafaring persons” soon began to 
foregather at Lloyd's convenient rooms, and 
the proprietor, quick to see and seize oppor- 
tunity, after a time brought out a newspaper, 
printed three times a week, called Zéoyd’s 
News, which was the first step in the creation 
of the great corporation that bears his name. 

This paper gave plenty of news, and 
especially information on the subject of 
shipping. It employed correspondents 
abroad, for in one of the rare copies in 
the Bodleian Library, under date October 
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roth, 1696, we find not only news from 
every (then) chief port in Great Britain 
and Ireland, but a “letter from Barbadoes, 
containing an account of a ship troubled 
with spirits.” In the present day spirits 
would appear to have ceased troubling ships, 
though instances are forthcoming of their 
powerfully affecting ships’ officers and crews. 

Lioyd’s News, in a greatly improved 
form and under the name of “ Lloyd’s 
List,” has come down to us in the present 
day—with the exception of the London 
Gazette the oldest existing paper in the 
Empire. 

In 1692 Lloyd’s coffee-house was removed 
to the corner of Lombard Street and 
Abchurch Lane, and about 1770 to quarters 
in Pope’s Head Alley, while in 1773 the 
merchants, brokers, and underwriters—who 
for generations had been making use of 
Lloyd’s as a meeting-place for the transaction 
of business and gleaning of information, 
having formed themselves into a corporate 
body with regular subscribing members and 
more or less eliminated the coffee-house 
feature—made their final move to the rooms 
lately occupied by the British Herring 
Fishery Company over the north-west side 
of the Royal Exchange. 

In 1871 Lloyd’s was incorporated by Act 
of Parliament. It would take many volumes 
to describe the gradual steps by which Lloyd’s 
obtained the position it occupies in the 
world to-day. 

No commercial man requires a definition 
of Lloyd’s, but the less important part of the 
community may permit themselves to be told 
that it is a great market-place for insurance. 
It is a corporate body, but does not, as a 
corporation, undertake insurance business. 
Its members act as underwriters and brokers 
solely on their own individual account, but in 
so doing, by reason of their membership, have 
to conform to certain rules and usages. To 
the outsider it means that in dealing with a 
member of Lloyd’s you are dealing with a man 
of proved standing, integrity, and financial 
soundness. 

Every candidate for election as a member 
has to reassure the committee on these 
points, and furthermore to guarantee himself, 
five thousand pounds being the smallest sum 
he has to deposit with them in the name of 
trustees as additional security for possible 
liabilities on account of marine and transport 
risks. The total of the amounts so deposited 
is over three million five hundred thousand 
pounds. 


The Act of incorporation defines 
Vol. xxxii.—63. 
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objects of the society as: (1.) The carrying- 
on of the business of marine insurance by 
members of the society. (2.) The protection 
of the interests of members of the society in 
respect of shipping and cargoes and freights. 
(3.) The collection, publication, and diffusion 
of intelligence and information with respect 
to shipping. Just that. 

When you go round to the east side of the 
Royal Exchange you see on your right a 
lofty, open doorway, above which is the 
simple word, “ Lloyd’s.” You push open the 
swing doors and proceed up a great stone 
staircase, up and down which a stream of 
men are constantly hurrying. 

On the first floor is “The Room ”—that 
is, the Underwriting Room ; but unless you 
are a member or subscriber, or the accredited 
representative of one or the other, or have 
business with the staff, you cannot alone 
enter the room any more than you could 
pass into the most exclusive club. 

At the top of the stairs is a barrier 
presided over by a gorgeous official in a 
scarlet robe and a _ gold-banded top-hat. 
Here the stranger gives in the name of the 
member he wishes to see, and this is passed 
along to the “caller” within. The name is 
called alaud and the bearer of it then comes 
to the barrier, and either takes you within 
or, aS in most cases, transacts his business 
with you then and there. 

The Underwriting Room is a large, long, 
lofty chamber with a domed ceiling, down 
either side and the centre of which are rows 
of low pews—technically known as boxes— 
each of which contains a narrow writing- 
table with room for three a side, and here 
“the underwriters sit at the receipt of 
custom,” with their clerks beside them, to 
record the risks accepted, sign policies, or 
take down claims. At the end of each 
writing-table or desk is a wire basket in 
which are placed the signed policies handy 
for collection by the brokers, and the two 
broad gangways are thronged by an ever- 
shifting and busy crowd of brokers and 
clerks going to and from one underwriter or 
group of underwriters to another, most of 
them carrying in their hands neat leather 
cases of “ slips,” on which are written all the 
particulars of the risks offered and taken. 

On the left as you enter is the desk of the 
superintendent of the room, and a little 
beyond it is a reading-desk on which rests 
open one of the most fateful volumes in exist- 
ence. It is a great tome bound in green 
leather, known as “ The Loss Book,” in which, 
each day as the news is received, is written 
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in fair round hand the list of the casualties 
at sea. For the year these total, on an average, 
something over a thousand. 

As a pendant to it on the opposite side of 
the chamber are two volumes of like size to 
the Loss Book, in one of which are recorded 
all the home arrivals and in the other all the 
arrivals in foreign ports. 

Sharp to your right as you enter is the 
seat of the “caller”—he who calls out the 
names of the men or firms for whom inquiry 
is made at the barrier or in the room 
another gorgeous, scarlet-robed official, framed 
in a pulpit-like piece of furniture, topped by 
a great sounding-board. 

lhe northern end of the room, immediately 
at the back of the caller’s stand, is partitioned 
off, making a separate apartment, known as 
“The Chamber of Horrors,” and also “ The 
Graveyard,” of which a photograph appears 
on page 500. Here are posted copies of 
the telegrams received reporting casualties, 
arrivals, and sailings. Unimportant casualties 
are not entered in the Loss Book, but the 
reports of them, on yellow flimsy, are posted 
here. Home coastal reports are written on 
brown-tinted paper, foreign arrivals and sail- 
ings on yellow tissue, and the ominous 
announcements of vessels missing or over- 
due on white. 

High on the top of the partition screen—a 
picturesque feature from any part of the 
room—is mounted the bell, surrounded by the 
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rudder-chains, of 
the once tall 
frigate Zutine, 
which, after lying 
for sixty years at 
the bottom of the 
North Sea, is now 
placed in the very 
heart of maritime 
Britain, both as 


a relic and to 
serve a quaint 
purpose. When 
a vessel is un- 
heard of for so 


long as to be 
despaired of by 
her owners, an 
application is 
made to the com- 
mittee to have the 
ship posted. If 
the application is 
entertained, a 
printed notice is 
affixed to the 
board in the Telegram Room, or Chamber of 
Horrors, or Graveyard, to the effect that the 
committee would be glad of information con- 
cerning the vessel. This is done on a 
Wednesday. If by the following Wednesday 
no news has come to hand, the first notice is 
replaced by another saying that the ——, 
which left —— on such and such a day for 

, has not since been heard of. This is 
the process of a ship being “ posted as miss- 
ing at Lloyd’s,” and on that day the loss is 
payable by the underwriters, and the crew 
are dead in law, to the extent that probate of 
their wills can be obtained. 

When a ship in which any amount of 
general interest is felt is so posted, the caller 
rings one short stroke on the Zuéine bell. 
In the very unusual event of the vessel after- 
wards arriving in port, the caller rings two 
strokes and makes the announcement from 
his rostrum. So, after over a century ago 
having called the watches and told the hours 
to the gallant crews of two opposing nations 
for Za Lutine was one of our captures from the 
French—and then rung only to the ebb and 
flow of the tides, the ancient bell, linked by 
strange coincidence to its early associations, 
now tolls only the losses and survivals of the 
sea. 

The story of the Zuéine, briefly, is as 
follows. For a reason that has never been 





explained, this thirty-two-gun frigate was 
placed at the disposal of sundry English 
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merchants and bankers for the conveyance 
of an enormous amount of specie to 
Cuxhaven. It is said that a junior partner 
of nearly every banking-house in Lombard 
Street went in charge of the treasure sent by 
his house for the customers of his house, and 
the frigate set sail from Yarmouth Roads on 
October 6th, 1799. 

At first the wind was fair, but by the 
evening of the succeeding day was blowing a 
gale from the N.N.W. Just after midnight, 
when running under a press of sail, .she 
struck on the outer bank of the island of 
Vlieland, near the mouth of the Zuyder Zee, 
and sank instantly with all hands save two, 
who, clinging to some spars, were picked up 
by a Dutch cutter towards morning. Neither 
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times that amount is still at the bottom of the 
North Sea, for any adventurous reader of 
THE STRAND to seek and recover if he can. 
Besides a cannon to be seen at the entrance 
to the Guildhall, and the bell and chains in 
the Underwriting Room, there is a great 
chair, devoted to the use of the deputy- 
chairman of committee, and a handsome 
table carved out of the rudder of the hapless 
vessel, and bearing silver plates suitably 
inscribed, to be seen in the Committee Room 
at Lloyd’s. 

The scene when some thousand men are 
congregated in and moving about the 
Underwriting Room at the busiest time, 
which is between three and four p.m., is one 
of great animation. Underwriting at the 
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of these men survived their rescue long 
enough to give more than the above details. 
But a fishing-boat had passed close to the 
Lutine a little before the disaster, and the 
fishermen had been astonished to see at that 
hour the King’s ship a blaze of light, and all 
the evidence of great conviviality in the state 
cabin. The specie was insured at Lloyd’s, 
and a total loss promptly paid and an effort 
made to obtain salvage, but this was at first 
thwarted by the fact that we were then at 
war with Holland, which claimed the wreck 
as a prize 

Between 1800 and 1886, by companies 
and various individuals —in two lots of 
£55,000 and £50,000 respectively, and 
various smalleramounts—some ¥£ 1 10,000 had 
been recovered, but probably four or five 
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first glance appears to be a very simple 
matter. An owner wishes, we will say, to 
effect an insurance of thirty thousand pounds 
on a vessel for a certain voyage. It may be 
a regular risk—that is, from a home port to 
a foreign and thence back—such as constitute 
generally the voyages of regular traders, or a 
cross risk, which means from one foreign 
country to another, or from one port to 
another port in a foreign country. 

The matter being placed in the hands of a 
broker, he goes to an underwriter, who takes 
a proportion of this risk—say, two or three 
thousand pounds; then to a second, who 
takes up so much more ; and so on till the 
amoust required is subscribed, or if one 
takes the lot he at once re-insures among his 
fellow-underwriters, No single underwriter, 
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save in exceptional cases, would take the 
whole amount and keep it, as in case of loss 
he would be hit out of all proportion to the 
chance of profit made. For this reason the 
underwriters mostly sit and work in groups 
to simplify the work of subdivision, and also 
because many make a specialty of certain 
risks—such as American risks, Turkish risks, 
Baltic risks, and soon. <A great thing is to 
get a good man or firm to begin your policy, 
as a good lead is always the more readily 
followed. 

The underwriter must possess a consider- 
able knowledge of geography ; he must have 
at his fingers’ ends the safety or danger of 
every port and roadstead in the world, the 
best and worst seasons for all voyages, and 
the character of the navigation to and from 
all lands. In addition he must know all that 
the broker knows, which is, how to fill up 
policies of every description, with all the 
innumerable clauses adapted to every imagin- 
able contingency ; how to make accurate 
calculations of interest so as to cover loss 
and correctly assess premiums ; and how to 
make up the complete statements of average 
and partial loss on every description of goods. 

He must know the current rates of pre- 
mium on every voyage, and must be informed 
as to the character and standing of the 
different underwriters for the right selection 
of the names he takes upon his policies. 
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Underwriter and broker require no little 
assistance in the practice of their exacting 
callings, and at Lloyd’s this is supplied, in 
the first instance, by a small but excellently 
selected and up-to-date marine reference 
library leading off the small (an extension of 
the large) Underwriting Room; in the second, 
by the Reading Room, a fine, large apartment 
opening out of the main room, at the 
end of which is the telegraph office, so that 
messages can be sent direct to and received 
from all parts of the world without leaving the 
building ; and in the third, and principally, 
by Lloyd’s Intelligence Department. 

The library contains a fine collection of 
charts, maps, gazetteers, sailing directions, and 
works on navigation. The Reading Room, 
besides newspapers and bound volumes of 
“Lloyd’s List” and “ Lloyd’s Register of Ship- 
ping,” contains a large number of huge 
volumes in manuscript, the entries having 
reference to “ Lloyd’s List,” and known as 
“ Lloyd’s Index,” this record of information 
giving constant employment to a staff of 
clerks. Every year a new set of volumes 
replaces the old, which are stored so that 
they can be referred to at any time. 

Another huge set of tomes is the “ Cap- 
tains’ Register,” which has been aptly defined 
as a biographical dictionary of the whole of 
the certificated commanders of the British 
mercantile marine. The number is some- 
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thing like sixty thousand. The information 
for compiling the “Register” and for keeping 
it absolutely corrected up to the latest date 
is furnished exclusively to Lloyd’s from the 
records of the office of the Registrar-General 
of Shipping and Seamen, and is supplied 
under the authority of the Board of Trade. 

Every week there is a vast budget of 
changes from death, removal, retirement, and 
so forth, and each entry supplies every detail 
that can be of the slightest use to shipowner 
or underwriter. All day it is being consulted, 
for it stands to reason that a man is not going 
to insure property without knowing all there 
is to be known concerning the character and 
career of the man who is in sole control of 
the property. 

Speaking of captains reminds me that 
the Captains’ Room at Lloyd’s is now some- 
what of a misnomer. It is a large room, or, 
rather, couple of rooms, furnished with 
straight-backed settles and tables, after the 
fashion of an old-time eating-house.  For- 
merly ships’ captains used to assemble there 
and exchange reminiscences, but it is now 
merely a luncheon and refreshment room for 
members. Periodical sales of ships by 
auction take place in the room, on which 
occasions it is open to strangers and all- who 
care to attend. 

The organization of Lloyd’s Intelligence 
Department, both in its scope and perfection, 
can only be described as marvellous. ‘‘ Once 
aboard the lugger and the girl is mine!” no 
longer has that ring of truth, that sense of 
conviction, of convincing probability, it once 
had. We now know that Lloyd’s agent 
would have had his eye on that lugger and— 
called the police. 

There are over two thousand Lloyd’s 
agents, stationed in every port of the globe. 
They are selected by a special committee, 
and though the fees are small the post is 
eagerly sought after on account of the social 
prestige attaching to the position in the mer- 
cantile world. These agents report arrivals, 
sailings, wrecks, casualties, etc., direct to 
head-quarters at the instant they occur. By 
the sanction of Parliament and Colonial 
Governments Lloyd’s has the contro! and 
management of signal stations in the United 
Kingdom and various British Colonies, and 
by arrangement with foreign Governments 
obtains and forwards the reports and advices 
from their signal stations and semaphores. 

The committee of Lloyd’s has so well 
succeeded in interesting ships’ captains in 
their noble work that the bulk of them 
make it a sacred duty to report particulars 
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of vessels spoken, casualties, wrecks, and 
derelicts to the agent at their first port of 
call, for Lloyd’s set apart a room where the 
relations of sailors can obtain all available 
information about the absent ones. 

From all these sources a stream of tele- 
grams (amounting to ninety thousand per 
annum) and correspondence (amounting to 
over one hundred thousand letters per 
annum) pour into Lloyd’s Intelligence Depart- 
ment day and night, for it is open during the 
twenty-four hours, and day and night staffs 
of clerks receive the messages, copy them, 
translate them, enter them in books, post 
them up, send out copies to subscribing 
agencies and firms, and re-wire them to other 
maritime centres. 

Just stop and think hard for a moment 
to try to realize what all this means. 

The effect of it all is this—that at Lloyd’s 
you can stand with your finger on the pulse 
of the world’s maritime commerce ; that you 
are standing in the midst of the unceasing 
record of the movements of the hundred 
thousand ships that from all directions are 
crossing and recrossing all the seasof the earth. 

I have scarcely more than mentioned 
“Lloyd’s Register of British and Foreign 
Shipping,” which does for the ships what the 
“ Captains’ Register” does for their com- 
manders. It is an annual publication—the 
highest authority on the subject in existence 
—giving the most minute details of every 
British-owned vessel of one hundred tons 
and upwards, and also many foreign-owned 
ships. 

One department of the “ Register” deals 
not only with the registration, but with the 
classification of ships and the testing and 
inspection of engines, boilers, anchors, 
cables, etc., and for that purpose employs a 
large staff of surveyors, who, needless to say, 
are experts of high standing. The class to 
which a vessel is relegated determines her 
insurable value, so the inter-dependence of 
Lloyd’s and “ Lloyd’s Register ” can be readily 
understood. But though the latter is an off- 
shoot of, and only a century less ancient 
than, the former, and the members of the 
committee of one often simultaneously 
occupy a similar position on the other, it is 
housed apart—at White Lion Court—and, 
though a sister association, is quite distinct 
from Lloyd’s, and therefore comes not 
within the scope of this article. 

It used to be said in the Pacific that there 
was no better speculation than a cheap 
schooner, a sound reef, and a reliable 
captain, 
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One of the reasons for the existence of 
Lloyd’s is to prevent these speculations being 
profitable—or, in other words, to prevent and 
expose marine insurance frauds. Lloyd’s 
possess an amazing record of these—both 
attempted and successful—perhaps the most 
remarkable example of which was that con- 
nected with a vessel that never existed. The 
vessel was first reported in the papers as 
having sailed from one port to another. 
Subsequent voyages were chronicled in due 
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course, and her movements were as fre- 
quently announced as those of any existing 
vessel fully employed in ordinary legitimate 
trade. When people who are in the habit of 
reading shipping reports had got thoroughly 
accustomed to seeing her name in the papers 
the and cargo were insured on a 
voyage from Cronstadt to Great Britain. As 
she never existed it follows that she never 
arrived—in due course she was posted as 
missing, and the underwriters paid a loss on 
both ship and cargo. To the best of my 
knowledge the fraud was only discovered 
after such a lapse of time that prosecution 
was out of the question, but, needless to 
add, this was some time before Lloyd’s 
Intelligence Department had reached its 
present stage of perfection. 


vessel 
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Here is another case. ‘There is a great 
trade in diamonds between this country and 
Holland, for diamonds shipped from the 
Cape and other parts of the world usually 
come to London, and thence are sent on to 
Holland to be cut. An individual insured 
some diamonds at Lloyd’s which were of such 
peculiar value that they were to be sent 
under the care of his own son from London 
to Holland. In a few days the underwriters 
were notified that the diamonds had been 
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lost on the journey, and the account given 
was that the young man was so seasick that 
in his spasms he jerked the diamonds from 
an inner pocket of his waistcoat over the 
bulwarks and into the sea. Lloyd’s took 
an opportunity of inspecting the vessel, 
and found that the unfortunate young man 
must have been so fearfully ill that not 
only had he ejected the diamonds over the 
bulwarks, but, as he was standing on the 
upper deck, which was separated from the 
bulwarks by a space of about seven feet, his 
agonies of seasickness must have been so 
great that they projected the diamonds out 
of the inner pocket of his waistcoat, across 
the rail by which he was standing, across the 
space of seven feet between the rail and the 
bulwark, and over the bulwark, This curious 
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phenomenon was pointed out to the claimants, 
and they thought it prudent not to press the 
claim. 

Perhaps the most sensational fraud 
attempted on Lloyd’s was the scuttling of 
the Adventure, commanded by the notorious 
Captain Codling. The brig Adventure left 
the Thames on July 8th, 1802, bound for 
Gibraltar and Leghorn, with what purported 
to be a general and valuable cargo on which 
heavy insurances were effected at Lloyd’s. 
She called first at Yarmouth, where the 
supercargo suddenly left, declining to 
proceed farther in her, and his place was 
taken by a man sent by the owners from 
London. She then proceeded to Deal, from 
there back to Aldborough, where the cap- 
tain went ashore at night for the purpose 
of an interview with some person unknown, 
and thence sailed for the Downs, where the 
mate also left her, and his place was filled by 
a common sailor, who declared he knew 
nothing of navigation. On Sunday morning, 
the 8th of August, with the sea as smooth as 
glass, the brig was sighted by the strollers on 
what is now Brighton beach in a sinking 
condition, only a little distance from the 
shore, but making no signal of distress. 
Filled with amazement, a number of fisher- 
men hurried in their boats to the sinking 
vessel, only to be peremptorily ordered away 
by the captain. 

The commander of the Szea//ow, a Revenue 
cutter cruising in the vicinity, disregarded 
these orders, however, and insisted on towing 
the brig into shoal water, so that on sinking 
only her hull was submerged. Codling and 
his men came ashore in their own boat, and 
later on had an interview with the owners at 
the Old Ship Inn. 

It was such an obvious case of scuttling 
that a representative of Lloyd’s went to 
Brighton, had the wreck raised and beached, 
and found its bottom riddled with holes, 
Cooper, the new mate, afterwards in evidence 
confessing that he made them with auger, 
spike, gimlet, and hatchet, by the captain’s 
orders. Codling fled to Holland, but was 
intercepted, tried at the Old Bailey, found 
guilty, and hanged at Execution Dock in the 
presence of a vast crowd, many of them 
seafaring persons. But the owners and 
instigators of the crime escaped punishment 
on a legal technicality. 

Not very long ago a broker at Lloyd’s was 
instructed by a new client to insure his yacht 
Firefly, of which he sent a photograph, for 


£700, for a voyage to Boulogne and back. 
The insurance was effected, and in due 
course it was reported that the yacht had 
capsized and sunk off the island of Sheppey, 
but the owner and a friend—all there was of 
a crew—had saved themselves in a_ boat. 
They had pulled to Sheerness, where they 
landed in such an exhausted condition that it 
was necessary to put them to bed at the 
nearest hotel. There was ample corrobora- 
tion of this part of the story, but the rest of 
it fell to pieces before the investigation of 
some detectives. The photograph was per- 
fectly genuine, but it was someone else’s 
yacht and still safely at her moorings. The 
two adventurers had merely hired a small 
boat at Gravesend, dropped down the river 
with the tide, and rowed themselves out in 
making Sheerness. It was a_ beautifully 
simple arrangement, and might have suc- 
ceeded had they only remembered to return 
the boat; but, as it was, the excursion ended 
in imprisonment with hard labour. 

Letting alone the fact that in protecting 
the interests of underwriters in prosecuting 
their holy war against unseaworthy ships, 
incompetent, reckless, and dishonest cap- 
tains, and unscrupulous and criminal owners 
and shippers, they have indirectly saved the 
lives of thousands of humble toilers of the 
sea, the members of Lloyd’s have made and 
can justify the proud boast that in promoting 
their own interests they have always pro- 
moted those of their country. 

When once you know what it is and what 
it does, Lloyd’s, to you, is no longer merely 
a meeting-place of merchants. It is the 
protector—the tutelary deity of all our 
countless ships, watching, reproving, punish- 
ing, safeguarding —hailing their advent, 
speeding their departure, and, with the one 
stroke on the Zuéne’s bell, tolling their 
lonely obsequies. 

And so when, after leagues of ocean, 
you see the familiar V.C. signal (‘ What 
ship’s that?”) fluttering from the signal- 
station flagstaff, your heart goes out to all 
that the sender of the question symbolizes. 


The writer wishes to express his acknow- 
ledgment to Mr. H. S. Atkins, deputy- 
chairman of Lloyd’s; Colonel Sir H. M. 
Hozier, C.B., late secretary; Mr. A. J. 
Smith, superintendent of the Underwriting 
Room; and Mr. Henry Fowler, editor of 
“Lloyd’s Calendar,” for courtesy and kind 
assistance 











By H. A. HINKson. 


4Y father was an old-fashioned 
country solicitor with a prac- 
tice safe but not extensive. 
Since I was his only child of 
the male sex, he decided that 
when I had done with Oxford, 
which he regarded as indispensable to a 
gentleman’s education, I should adopt the 
higher branch of his own profession. 

It was necessary that I should find a quiet, 
respectable house wherein to lodge whilst I 
was qualifying for the Woolsack, and such a 
house was found for me by a friend of my 
father. It was in Bloomsbury, and sad 
enough to look at from the outside, but 
inside it was probably more cheerful than 
the majority of such houses where “ pay- 
ing guests” are received. No. 3, Cranford 
Gardens, although outwardly it showed 
the same drab uniformity as its neighbour 
dwellings, was a surprise to the visitor when 
once he had entered it, for instead of the 
prevailing ugly Early Victorian mahogany he 
found a collector’s treasure of antique furni- 
ture which not even the gas-light could rob 
of its beauty. 

Mrs. Davidson, whose house had been 
recommended to my father as a suitable 
abode for me while I wooed the tardy brief, 
was what is commonly called a decayed 
gentlewoman. In her person she showed no 
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indication of decay, being, in fact, a bright, 
bustling little woman who had taken the 


change from affluence to narrow means with 
what appeared to be a philosophic optimism. 

Mr. Davidson had died, leaving his wife 
and his daughter Marion to shift for them- 
selves on an income which scarcely exceeded 
two hundred pounds a year, and with a house 
full of beautiful furniture, which it had been 
his pet hobby to collect. 

The prudent amongst Mrs. Davidson’s 
friends advised the sale of the furniture, 
but she could not endure the thought of 
parting with it. The alternative was to 
make it useful in adding to their scanty 
income, and so a high-class boarding-house 
was resolved on. 

I was Mrs. Davidson’s first boarder, and 
for a time, recommendations and advertise- 
ments hotwithstanding, it seemed as if I 
should be the only one. Sometimes I was 
selfish enough to hope that 1 should be. It 
was very pleasant to come back from my 
chambers to the cheerful, refined society of 
Mrs. Davidson and her daughter. Marion 
was a tall, graceful girl of twenty, with a 
grave, sweet beauty which made her look 
older than her years. But, despite her 
gentleness, there was something in her dark 
eyes and in the shape of her delicate nostrils 
that betokened a latent pride and resolution. 
I often found myself wondering how it came 
about that she was so different from her 
mother. She was determined to make a 
place for herself in the world, and she 
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regularly attended the Guildhall School of 
Music. She played so well that I wondered 
if she were not losing her time in obtaining 
nore instruction, though I was glad enough 
that she did so, since we were fellow- 
travellers a good part of the ‘way every 
morning. 

I had been at 3, Cranford Gardens, for 
about three months, and was still the only 
boarder. During the latter part of the time 
I had noticed a change in Mrs. Davidson. 
The lines in her face had surely deepened 
and her cheerfulness seemed forced, and 
when she smiled she seemed nearer to tears 
than to laughter. 

One evening when I came in I saw Marion 
with her arms about her mother’s neck. 

“Let us give it up,” she cried, “and go 
back to the green fields and the pure aur. 
There is enough for us both, and, if we are 
poor, we shall-have what no money can buy 
here—sunshine and pure air. Let us go 
back.” 

“Tush! child, it is impossible!” Mrs. 
Davidson answered. ‘What would become 
of your future if we did? Do you think we 
shall find such another teacher as Herr 
Erckmann in Reading?” 

I did not hear any more, for I crept up- 
stairs to my room, guilty enough for having 
heard so much. 

When I met my hostess and her daughter 
at dinner they were quite composed, 
although Marion’s eyes showed some traces 
of tears. 

It was on the day following that the thing 
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happened. I came back from my chambers 
later than usual and only in time to dress for 
dinner. Even then I was late, and when I 
reached the dining-room I found a gentle- 
man seated opposite me. Mrs. Davidson, 
interrupting my apologies, introduced him to 
me briefly as Mr. Richmond. I bowed and 
busied myself with my soup, feeling for the 
first time a strange sense of jealousy that this 
new-comer should have taken Marion’s old 
place beside her mother. 

Mr. Richmond was a man between thirty 
and forty years of age, dark, clean-shaven, 
and not ill-looking. He seemed painfully 
aware of the virtues of those about him and 
his own comparative unworthiness, and if 
one listened to what he said, or addressed 
him, his manner was eager to show his appre- 
ciation of the honour done to him. 

To me especially he was deferential, 
and, though I confess it flattered my youth- 
ful vanity, from the beginning I disliked 
and distrusted him. We were left together 
to drink our coffee, and though there was 
little conversation, and his manner remained 
as deprecatory as ever, he contrived to make 
me feel at a disadvantage, for he knew more 
countries than I did counties and he appeared 
familiar with several languages. 

At length he took out his watch and 
looked at it. Then he sighed gracefully. 

* Alas!” he murmured, “that time should 
be such an enemy to good-fellowship. Permit 
me to say that I have rarely enjoyed a dinner 
more, and the after-dinner conversation has 
been the pidce de résistance. I look forward 
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to many such entertainments if the fates are 
kind.” 

He gave me a cold, limp hand and slid 
from the room. When I had finished my 
coffee and cigarette I went to the drawing- 


room. Mrs. Davidson was persuasive and 
apologetic 
“T want to ask a favour of you, Mr. 


Crampton,” she said ; “and let me say first 
how rejoiced I am that you and Mr. 
Richmond agreed so well together. He is 
coming to us for three months, and maybe 
longer. A most desirable gentleman,” she 
added, with unconscious humour, “as he 
must often be away from home.” 

“Certainly, Mrs. Davidson,” I - answered. 
“T shall only be too glad to oblige you in 
any way. 

“Mr. Richmond fequires a sitting-room 
and bedroom on the ground floor, and there 
is only yours. I didn’t know if you would 
mind moving to the first floor. It isn’t fair 
to ask you, but 

“It isn’t a very great favour to ask,” I 
returned, smiling ; “ I thought you might have 
wanted me to share the dog-kennel. I'll 
clear out to-morrow, if that will do.’ 

“Thank you ever so much,”. returned 
Mrs. Davidson, fervently. “ Isn’t he good, 
Marion ?” 

But Marion said nothing, which was just 
as well 

Now, though I had assented readily enough 
to surrender my room, I was somewhat hurt 
at being asked to do so for a stranger. 
Besides, there were certain things about that 
room which appealed to me. It was large 
and lofty, and it led into the little garden at 
the back by a pair of glass doors which 
opened ona balcony. A narrow laneway ran 
by the house and garden wall, in which latter 
there was a wooden gate. Before going to 
bed I used to sit on the balcony and smoke, 
after all the neighbourhood was gone to rest. 
Moreover, I had planted snowdrops, cro- 
cuses, and daffodils, and looked for their 
greeting in the spring. 

Next morning I had my belongings con- 
veyed to a room upstairs, to make way for 
the new-comer. 

Mrs. Davidson was profuse in her apologies 
for the disturbance, but Marion was silent 
and, I thought, distressed. 

When I returned in the evening I found 
that Mr. Richmond had already been installed 
in the front and back rooms on the right of 
the hall. 

“He was so grateful to you for your 
kindness,” said Mrs. Davidson, “and only 
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regretted’ that he could not be here this 
evening to thank you in person.” 

“There is no necessity,” I answered, 
“since it wasn’t to please him that I turned 
out. But I’m glad to be of service to you.” 

A few nights later, I suppose owing to the 
strangeness of my surroundings, I found a 
difficulty in getting to sleep, and silently but 
very heartily I abused the new boarder. I 
could only have been asleep a very short time 
when I awoke, hearing a strange grating 
noise below me. In an instant all my wits 
were alert.. I got up, threw on my dressing- 
gown, and thrust my feet into my slippers. 
Then I opened the door cautiously and 
listened. Yes, there. it was, sure enough, the 
grating sound as of someone sawing through 
a bolt or lock in the door of Mr. Richmond’s 
room below. 

Now, though I had no love for the new 
boarder, yet it did not seem to be playing the 
game to allow him to be burgled in his 
absence. Suddenly remembering that I was 
unarmed, I caught up a poker, and with it 
crept cautiously down the staircase. 

The door was partly open, and I could see 
the shadow of a man in a recumbent position 
working at the lock of the door. Holding 
my breath I went forward on tiptoe. Should 
I strike him on the head with the poker, or 
should I attempt to capture him on equal 
terms ? 

Before I had quite made up my mind, the 
burglar raised his head. I dropped the poker 
and flung myself upon him, clutching his 
throat. For an instant, startled by the sudden- 
ness of the attack, he made no resistance, 
and I bore him back. Then, in a flash 
I was flung off violently against the wall. A 
pair of dark eyes burnt themselves into my 
brain and iron fingers gripped my throat 
until I felt my brain bursting. 

I had been proud of my physical strength, 
but now I was like a child in the man’s 
grasp. I was almost unconscious when the 
grip on my throat was suddenly relaxed, and 
I heard a voice like a whisper in a dream 
say :— 

“Why, itis you, Mr.Crampton. A thousand 
thousand pardons ; but I thought you were a 
burglar !” 

The man turned sideways, and the dim 
light from the room shone on the face of 
Mr. Richmond. 

“T heard a noise,” I muttered, stupidly, 
“and I thought you were a burglar.” 

“ How strange that we should both have 
been mistaken,” he said, apologetically, “and 
I am so sorry for my stupidity ; but the truth 
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is I am shockingly nervous, and I was putting 
on new lucks to these doors—the old ones, 
you know, are not very secure—when you fell 


upon me. I shall never get over the terror 
of it. You see, I have not physical courage 
like you.” 


“You have phy- 
sical strength, any- 
way,” I returned, 
ruefully. 

“Tt is the ex- 
tremity of terror 
which begets a 
sort of fictitious 
strength,” he an- 
swered, humbly; 
“and I thought 
my last hour had 
come. I never 
could tell how it 
was that men fight 
for the love of it. 
Forgive me if I 
thank you again 
and say good 
night, for my 
nerves are sorely 
shattered. Alas! 
I have not your 
physique !” 

As I looked at 
him in the dim 
shadow, for he did 
not move from the 
doorway, he 
seemed a creature 
beneath the consideration of a man of 
ordinary strength, and yet I had been for 
near a minute helpless in his hands. So I 
bade him a somewhat surly good night and 
went upstairs to my room. 

It all seemed incomprehensible, and, 
coward though he confessed himself to be, I 
could not reconcile the vigour of his resistance 
and the gleam of his dark eyes with the 
energy begotten of fear and desperation. 

Next morning at breakfast Mrs. Davidson 
informed me that Mr. Richmond had gone to 
Paris on business. 

“T- never knew such a busy man,” she 
added; sympathetically ; “it is no wonder 
that he looks so pale and thin. He is wear- 
ing himself out.” 

I did not answer, but thought grimly of my 
adventure in the early morning. 

“ Has he locked up his rooms?” I asked, 
after a moment. 

“Oh, yes,” Mrs. Davidson answered, 
smiling ; “he is so terribly afraid of thieves, 
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though I told him this house was perfectly 
safe.” 

“ He’s so nervous that I wonder he isn’t 
afraid to travel,” said Marion. “Do you 
remember how much afraid he was of that 
old German who 
was rude to him 
the night we dined 
at Prince’s ?” 

“You dined 
with him at 
Prince’s ?” I said, 
the shaft of 
jealousy entering 
my heart. 

“Ves; such a 
lovely dinner, if 
that old German 
hadn’t spoiled it. 
I felt inclined to 
hit him myself 


when Mr. Rich- 
mond would 
not.” 

Mr. Richmond 


was apparently not 
then suffering from 
the incentive of 
abject terror, I 
thought to myself. 
I wondered what 
they would think 
of the encounter 
during the small 
hours of the morn- 
ing. Perhaps my 
fellow-boarder was gone to Paris to consult a 
nerve specialist. 

When I was leaving for the Temple I 
found Marion in the hall, bound also for the 
City. So we went together. 

“Did you hear any noise last night?” I 
asked her. 

‘“* No,” she answered, with a slight note of 
alarm in her voice. “What was it?” 

“Well, I mistook Mr. Richmond for a 
burglar. He was putting new locks on his 
doors when I fell upon him.” 

She laughed out gaily, so that my heart 
was relieved of its incipient jealousy. 

“T wonder he didn’t die of fright,” she 


said, still laughing. “Was he _ terribly 
alarmed? Oh, I wish I had been there to 
see.” 


“He didn’t show any very great alarm— 
at least at first,” I explained ; “in fact, he 
fought like a wild cat.” 

“He reminds me of a tame cat,” she 
returned ; “he seems always asking to be 
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stroked, but fright might make him like a 
wild cat.” 

I was too young and too anxious for her at 
least to think me a hero to go into details of 
the struggle. 

“] don’t like him, do you?” I asked her, 
suddenly. 

The colour rose in her cheeks. 

“ Mother does, and you know we are not 
very rich.” 

I winced at the 
revelation of my 
own bad taste, for, 
of course, Mr. Rich- 
mond’s five guineas 
per week made 
some difference to 
Mrs. Davidson. 

“Forgive me,” I 
blundered, “ but I 
—I—didn’t want 
you to like him.” iii 

“One doesn’t ne- | | 
cessarily like every- 
one one meets and 


has to—to be civil , 
to. Hadn’t we 
better take this 
’bus? We are late 


already.” 

I felt her hand 
tremble as I helped 
her to climb the 
’bus. When we sat 
down together she 
drew the glove slowly from 
her left hand, revealing the 
sparkle of diamonds. 

“Look there,” she 
“ That is his gift.” 

“His gift!” I repeated. 
mean ?” 

“ How can I tell?” she answered, bitterly. 
“He gave and my mother accepted, and I—I 
am my mother’s dutiful daughter. Here is 
Chancery Lane. Good-bye for the present. 
No ; you mustn’t come any farther with me. 
I would rather be alone.” 

I walked down to my chambers greatly 
perturbed. 

I had begun to dream, and now I 
rudely awakened. But I must find 
how far Marion was committed to 
Richmond. 

I went home earlier than usual, and was 
fortunate in finding Marion alone in the 
drawing-room. She was still wearing the 
accursed ring, which sparkled mockingly 


said. 


“What does it 


was 
out 
Mr. 


before my eyes. 
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“Tell me,” I said suddenly, “does this 
thing mean that you are engaged ?” 
She looked up at me with a quick flush. 
“No, no,” she exclaimed. “I accepted it 
because mother thought Mr. Richmond 
would be offended if I refused it.” 
“TI have no doubt it is very valuable,” 
I remarked, bitterly. 
“T don’t know,” she replied, listlessly, 
“only that I must wear it.” 
For a moment I was 
tempted to implore her to give 
it back and. let me substitute 
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‘SHE LOOKED UP AT ME WITH A QUICK FLUSH.” 


another for it; then I remembered my 
poverty, and pride choked the words in my 
throat. But from that instant I hated Mr. 
Richmond with all the strength of my nature. 

I did not meet him again for more than 
a week. It was at the dinner-table. He sat 
in his accustomed place beside Marion. 1 
looked for some suggestion of proprietorship, 
but there was none. On the contrary, his 
manner was, if possible, more humble and 
deferential than usual. I examined him 
furtively, remembering my encounter with 
him and his sudden revelation of strength, 
but he looked leaner and his chest more 
sunken than ever. 

Only his long, nervous fingers gave any 
hint of power, but I knew that many weak 
men had strong hands. Surely extreme 
terror produced strange surprises. 
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“Since I was a child,” he was explaining 
to Mrs. Davidson, “I have always dreaded 
pain and fled from violence, and as I grow 
older the fear redoubles. I could never look 
at a football match without longing to run 
away.” 

I saw Marion’s lip curl scornfully, but she 
said nothing. 

“You will grow out of it, Mr. Richmond,” 
Mrs. Davidson answered, sympathetically ; 
“and you show at least great moral courage 
in confessing your feelings.” 

Mr. Richmond smiled a sad smile. 

*“*T fear you are too tolerant,” he returned, 
gratefully. At the moment I half pitied him 
for his abject confession. He certainly was 
not ill-looking, and would have been even 
good - looking if his air had been more 
manly. 

He begged me to forgive him if he did 
not linger over his coffee ; he had work to 
do before leaving for Paris in the morning. 
He never suggested what his occupation was, 
but Mrs. Davidson hinted that he was the 
representative of a French firm, and I 
supposed that she knew. 

The next evening I went to a theatre and 
did not reach home till after midnight. To 
my surprise, when I opened the door I came 
face to face with Mr. Richmond. 

“TI thought you were unable to open the 
door, so I came to let you in,” he explained. 

“You didn’t go to Paris ?” I said. 

“No, I couldn’t get ready in time, but I’m 
off in the morning. Good night,” and he 
disappeared silently into his room and closed 
the door. 

In the morning the doors of his rooms 
were locked and the windows shuttered, as 
usual when Mr. Richmond was absent. And 
during these absences no servant was allowed 
to enter the rooms, a fact that distressed 
Mrs. Davidson, to whom the accumulation 
of dust was abhorrent. 

On this occasion his absence was of longer 
duration than usual. Marion had ceased to 
wear the diamond ring, and altogether seemed 
much more cheerful than she had been for 
some time past. 

I had almost forgotten Mr. Richmond 
when I was reminded of his existence in a 
very abrupt manner. It was a foggy evening 
in the middle of February, damp and cold. 
With the collar of my overcoat turned up to 
my ears, I was hurrying along Cranford 
Gardens. When I reached Mrs. Davidson’s 
house I paused before the steps and put my 
hand in my pocket to draw out the latchkey. 
As I did so I felt a hand on my arm; I 
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turned round swiftly and saw a tall figure 
beside me. 

“T am a detective officer,” he said, in a 
low voice, without relinquishing his grasp, 
“and I want you to come with me.” 

“What do you want me for?” I exclaimed, 
in amazement. 

“You'll hear that soon enough,” he re- 
torted ; “and you had best come peaceably, 
as I have men here to help if necessary.” 

As he spoke, a couple of forms loomed out 
of the fog and fell in behind us. 

“You are making an absurd mistake,” I 
said ; “ but make haste, as I don’t want to 
lose my dinner.” 

We found a cab at the corner of the road, 
into which we got, followed by the two other 
detectives. 

“IT suppose it’s to Scotland Yard?” I 
remarked, as the cab began to move on, for 
the order had been given in a whisper which 
I didn’t hear. 

The man who had arrested me chuckled. 

“T thought you’d know,” he said, wag- 
gishly, “and so I didn’t waste my breath to 
tell you.” 

“I told you you were making a mistake,” 
I answered, “and I don’t in the least know 
what you have arrested me for. I am a 
barrister, and——” 

“TI warn you,” the detective interrupted, 
“that any statement you make will be taken 
down, and may be used as evidence against 
you.” 

“IT know that very well,” I replied, “ but I 
tell you, all the same, that I am a barrister, 
that I have chambers in 6, Pine Court, and 
that my name is Owen Crampton, and, 
further, that I have plenty of people who 
will prove the truth of what I say.” 

“There’s little good in a name,” said the 
detective. “You see, it is no evidence of 
identification, because it’s so easy to change. 
Human beings are different from dogs—-bad 
names don’t stick to them. For why ?— 
because they can change them.” 

The two officers who sat opposite us 
laughed loudly at this witticism, and indeed 
all three seemed to be in the highest good 
humour, and so continued until we reached 
Scotland Yard. 

While I waited to be presented to the 
Chief Inspector I obtained permission from 
my captor to send a telegram to my friend 
Jack Shelton, a solicitor in Gray’s Inn. I 
wrote out the wire, asking him to come to 
me at once, and gave it and half a crown to 
one of the officers, who promised to dispatch 
it at once. Then, after about half an hour, 
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I was led by my captor into the presence of 
Chief Inspector Wastraw, at one time the 
most famous detective in Europe. 

He was seated at a huge desk, an elderly 
man with close-cropped grey hair, clean- 
shaven face, and keen eyes. 

“ Here is the prisoner, sir,” said the officer, 
saluting. 

The Chief swung round in his chair and 
faced me. For some moments he regarded 
me in silence, measuring me from head to 
foot. What he would have said I do not 
know, but I was impatient. and did not wait. 

“Sir,” I exclaimed, “your officers have 
arrested me for some mysterious reason. I 
have committed no offence. My name is 
Owen Crampton, I am a barrister, and I 
have chambers in Pine Court.” 

“Where do you live ?” he asked, quietly. 

“In Cranford Gardens,” I answered. 

“ How long have you been there ?” 

“Several months.” 

“It is a lodging-house, is it not?” he 
continued. 

“Yes, in a sense,” I answered. 

“Are there any other lodgers 
yourself ? ” 

“Yes, one, but he is generally abroad.” 

“Ah!” 

He busied himself for some time amongst 
his papers. ‘Then he looked up and, address- 
ing my captor, said, “Callaghan, you may 
withdraw.” 

The officer saluted and went out. 

The Chief put one leg over the other and, 
with his cheek 
resting on his hand, 
looked fixedly at 
me. 

“Pray take a 
seat, Mr. Cramp- 
ton,” he said, “and 
perhaps you will be 
kind enough to an- 


beside 


swer a few ques- 
tions.” 

“ Certainly,” I 
replied. 


“Thank you. 
Have you ever 


heard the name 
of Louis Bon- 
homme?” he 
asked. 


“ Never.” 

He raised his 
eyebrows. 

“Nor of Hein- 
rich Hartzburg ?” 
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“ No, nor of him either,” I returned. 

“ Of Antonio Zeppalini ?” he continued. 

“Yes, of course I have heard of him. A 
few years ago the newspapers were full of 
him.” 

“Quite so. 
met him ?” 

I laughed outright. 

“T’m sure I have not,” I said. ‘“ And if 
you will excuse me, I should like to know 
what he has to do with my being here. You 
don’t suppose that I am a famous criminal, 
do you?” 

“No, not now. But would, you mind 
describing this other lodger in your house ?” 

“With pleasure. But surely you don’t 
suppose that he is Antonio Zeppalini, the 
most dare-devil ruffian in Europe ?” I broke 
out. 

“T have only asked you to describe him,” 
the Chief said, quietly. 

“Well, he is lean and weakly; looks 
afraid of his own shadow, is gaunt and 
cadaverous——” 

The Chief Inspector's eyes sparkled. 

“ Yes,” he said, softly. 

“ He speaks as though he always expected 
to be insulted, and is most grateful for any 
attention,” I continued. “He admits that 
he was always afraid of pain, poor devil. 
The only time he showed fight was when I 
took him for a burglar. He fought like a 
demon then, out of sheer terror as he him- 
self confessed.” 

“ Ah,” said the Chief. 


Do you think you have. ever 
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“ But what has this wretched worm to do 
with Antonio Zeppalini?” I asked. 

“ Perhaps nothing ; that is what I want to 
find out. Do you know how this fellow- 
lodger spends his time, or what is his 
business ?” 

“No, I don’t, though I believe he is the 
agent of some Paris firm. He is hardly ever 
at Cranford Gardens.” 

“ Does his landlady know his business ?” 

“Not beyond what I have told you. It 
was from her that I learned it.” 

When I had answered a few further 
questions relating to the habits of Mr. 
Richmond and the arrangements of the 
house, the Chief rose to his feet. 

“Mr. Crampton,” he said, “I am sorry 
for the inconvenience to which you have 
been put, but I think you have done us 
good service. Louis Bonhomme, Heinrich 
Hartzburg, and Antonio Zeppalini are one 
and the same person—that is to say, the 
most dangerous burglar that we have ever 
known. For years we have been on his track, 
now with your help I hope we shall run him 
to earth in the person of Mr. Richmond.” 

“Impossible!” I cried; “he would run 
from a mouse.” 

The Chief smiled. 


“We shall see,” he answered. ‘“ The 
house is guarded back and front.” 
“ But Mr. Richmond is in Paris. He has 


not been seen for weeks.” 

“Well, we shall see.” 

An officer entered to say that Mr. Shelton 
had come in response to a telegram. 

“Show him in,” said Chief Inspector 
Wastraw. 

“What does it mean?” exclaimed Jack, 
seizing my hand. 

*“ Heaven alone knows,” I answered. “I 
sent for you to identify me as a respectable 
member of society. Now it does not seem 
to be necessary.” 

The Chief laughed. 

“We shall know more within twenty-four 
hours,” he said. “Can you give us any more 
information ?” 

Then I told him all I knew, including the 
locks which Mr. Richmond had put on his 
doors, and about the little. gate from the 
garden leading into the lane. I wanted to 
warn Mrs. Davidson of the intended visit of 
the detectives, but the Chief would not hear 
of it. “If he is there we must surprise him,” 
he said, “ before he can destroy evidence.” 

It was arranged that Jack Shelton should 
accompany me back to the house, after we 
had dined, and that the raid should be made 
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at eleven o'clock. Jack was delighted at the 
prospect of so exciting a quest, but I was 
rather troubled, for notwithstanding my pre- 
conceived ideas about Mr. Richmond, the 
Chief’s confidence had shaken my belief, and 
I was unwilling to write myself down a fool. 
Besides, I had a somewhat unpleasant feeling 
of being an informer, even against a person 
whom I had never liked. 

But that Mr. Richmond should be the 
same person as Antonio Zeppalini, who had 
made Europe ring with his dare-devil crimes, 
and had almost compelled admiration not- 
withstanding for his amazing courage, was 
still incredible. 

We found Mrs. Davidson and her daughter 
in the drawing-room, and Marion, who was in 
high spirits, readily consented to sing for us. 
Nothing had been heard of Mr. Richmond. 
So things passed very pleasantly until eleven 
o’clock, when it was arranged that on the last 
stroke of the hour I should admit the detec- 
tives while letting Shelton out. 

As the time approached I felt very nervous, 
and at the first stroke of the hour my heart 
leapt. Mrs. Davidson would have kept 
Shelton longer, but as the clock struck eleven 
I got him safe in the hall and threw open 
the door. 

One after the other eight stalwart forms 
came noiselessly up the steps and into the 
hall. 

“Good night, Jack,” I cried, and closed 
the door with Jack inside it. Then I went 
upstairs to the drawing-room. Mrs. Davidson 
was about to go to bed, but I stopped her. 

“ Don’t go yet,” I said ; “I have something 
to tell you. To-day I was arrested on sus- 
picion of being a burglar, and now detectives 
are come to search the house.” 

** You, arrested as a burglar!” gasped Mrs. 
Davidson. 

“Yes ; but the search is only a form. Still, 
it is better that you should stay here,” and I 
turned to Marion. 

“Yes, we will stay here,” the girl answered, 
her face pale and resolute. 

I hurried down the stairs, and as I reached 
the hall the door of Mr. Richmond’s bed- 
room was opened cautiously by a detective. 
I saw the light within, then it was suddenly 
extinguished, but in the instant I had seen a 
man rise suddenly from a chair as if from 
sleep and turn to face his pursuers. 

“Tn the King’s name——” 

The sound of a heavy blow and the dull 
thud-of a lifeless body in the darkness 
answered the challenge. In an instant the 
detectives’ lanterns lit up the room. In the 
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midst Mr. Richmond stood, crouching like a 
panther ready for the spring, while at his feet 
lay the insensible form of his first aggressor. 
Three of the biggest detectives flung them- 
selves upon him, but he threw them off as if 
they were children. He seemed to have 
the strength of a lion and the agility of a 
panther. 

They called to him to surrender in the 
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The suddenness of this attempt to escape 
paralyzed his captors for a moment, but the 
fog had cleared off and there was a full 
moon, and the handcuffs hampered him, so 
that he could not open the gate. 

“Gefahr, Gefahr!” he shouted, and then 
surrendered. 

They brought him back again through the 
house, an officer holding each arm. He had 
grown suddenly 
calm, and _ bore 





“HE SEEMED TO HAVE THE STRENGTH OF A LION AND THE AGILITY OF A PANTHER.” 


King’s name, but he cried aloud in derision. 
Again they flung themselves upon him and 
he cast them off, ever edging towards his 
bed. 

I caught sight of a silver-mounted revolver 
with a dainty ivory handle lying beside the 
pillow. I made a rush for it and his eyes 
followed me. That was his undoing, for the 
three men fell upon him unawares and bore 
him to the ground. I heard the click of the 
handcuffs, and when he rose to his feet his 
wrists were pinioned together. He seemed 
spent, and leaned heavily against one of his 
captors, 

“Give me air,” he panted, looking to the 
window opening on the balcony. 

One of the detectives threw open the 
window and led him to it. He seemed no 
longer capable of resistance. But when he 
reached the balcony he shouted,.in a loud 
voice, “ Gefahr,.Gefahr!” then he flung him- 
self into the garden and ran to the wicker 
gate. 





himself with a cer- 
tain dignity. 

“It is a cold 
night, gentlemen,” 
he said, “and I 
hope you will per- 
mit me to clothe 
myself fittingly, 


since I am _ not 
used to hard- 
ship.” 


So they threw 
his fur-lined cloak 


about his shoul- 
ders, since his 
hands were 


pinioned, and led 
him _out into the 
hall. As he passed 
me he paused a 
moment and 
smiled. 

“Pray give my 
compliments to 
madame and _ to 
her daughter,” he said. “If I had not 
thought you too great a fool, I would 
have killed you when you were here last. 
Now you have got the better of me. But 
next time——” and his eyes burned as 
they had when he had held me by the 
throat. 

“ He behaved like a perfect gentleman, and 
gave us no trouble at all,” said one of the 
detectives afterwards ; “and if MacSheehy 
hadn’t got in the way of his bit of a ruler, he 
wouldn’t have had to go to hospital.” 

In Mr. Richmond’s rooms were found only 
one case of jewellery, valued at two thousand 
pounds, and a’ case of instruments of a 
very cunning contrivance. Chief Inspector 
Wastraw had never quite forgiven his sub- 
ordinates for having let Mr. Richmond give 
the signal for his confederates’ escape, and 
Mrs. Davidson has now to be satisfied with 
one lodger, since Marion and I have taken 
on the rooms formerly occupied by Mr. 
Richmond. 
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MIT is generally maintained that 
*| the English race is not essen- 
tially a music-loving one. With 
this statement I cannot agree. 
If, however, the assertion were 
in some measure qualified, 
such as by saying that we are not a 
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obliged to admit its truth. But to asseverate 
that the English people have really no love 
for music is an affirmation sO sweeping, and 
so at variance with that which appears to be 
fact, that I must refuse to acquiesce in this 
generally-received opinion; for I cannot 
imagine why there exist so many musical 
societies, choral and instrumental, throughout 
the United Kingdom, unless their creation 
and maintenance be due to an inherent love 
of music amongst the middle-classes, which 
almost wholly support them, financially and 
physically. 

Continental tastes in all things differ from 
English ; they are more artistic, more eclectic, 
and consequently, in the things which con- 
tribute to the exaltation of art, more dis- 
criminating and sincere. The class of music 
—I am speaking now of vocal music—which 
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purpose, so 
essentially 
from that 
which  per- 


appeals most to the Continental ear, and meates and 
permeates the Continental -mind, differs transiently impresses and influences the 


in its form and substance, its origin and its average Anglo-Saxon mind, that it must 
Vol. xxxii.—@5 
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necessarily affect their sympathies in a differ- 
ent way to that in which the music with 
which the English are generally provided 
affects their sympathies. 

Continental music, or that music which is 
received with genial and general approbation 
by the nations of the Continent, is sensuous, 
absorbing, rapturous, and at times even rising 
to ecstasy, tossing as on storm-disturbed sea 
the soul of the listener from apathy to 
passion, from hate to love, from repose to 
fury, from misery to happiness, from religious 
calm to the delirium of transport. It is the 
music of temperament, of human nature ; 
whereas the music which for the most part 
appeals tu English people is tranquilising, 
moderate in its mirth, ascetic in its religious 
joyousness, always trying to foster a mental 
amiability or contentment that is antago- 
nistic to every passion; never thrilling the 
senses ; but always soothing them, or lulling 
them to slumber as with an anodyne, and 
only on occasion seeking to enlist their sym- 
pathies in some heroic contest in which the 
spirit exultantly conquers the flesh—a _ war- 
song or a triumphal march—it is the music 
of devotional compromise, it is the music of 
artifice. 

In England oratorios, cantatas and kindred 
compositions, and musical comedies are in 
vogue, whereas operatic works by British 
composers when produced are heard a few 
times and then for ever consigned to the 
limbo of dead memories. On the Continent, 
however, it is operatic works which appeal 
most to the popular musical sense, and it is 
obvious to the casual observer that the 
melodious airs of operas more easily fasci- 
nate the hearers and more tenaciously fasten 
themselves on the memory than do the airs 
from oratorios and cantatas ; hence they are 
more frequently reproduced by the amateur 
or professional singer, and that because they 
are more pleasing to those who sing and 
those who hear. How easy and natural it is 
to sing airs, or snatches of airs, from the 
operas! The melodic charm of them com- 
mend themselves to us. But who would 
ever think of singing to himself for pleasure 
as he strolled through the fields, or for 
pastime as he worked at his bench, an air or 
snatches of an air from an oratorio or a 
cantata ? 

Here I will give an illustration of that 
which I mean to convey to my readers by 
citing familiar works. There is nothing 


incongruous in a man in Italy or France 
strolling through the streets or through a field 
singing “A che la morte” from “'Trovatore ” 
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or a woman sewing, or nursing her babe, 
singing “Casta Diva” from “ Norma.” But 
what would we think of a man, quietly and 
contentedly walking homeward at night, who 
broke out in song for his own delectation, with 
“The People that Walked in Darkness,” or 
“Comfort Ye My People,” or “For He is Like 
a Refiner’s Fire,” from “The Messiah”, or 
“Oh, Ruddier than the Cherry,” from“Acis and 
Galatea”? And what of a woman who, while 
plying her sewing-machine, or ironing, started 
to animate the amaranthine atmosphere with 
that musical eccentricity, “ Rejoice Greatly,” 
or that song of sombre joyousness, “Oh, 
Had I Jubal’s Lyre” (“Joshua”)? The in- 
congruity would be noticeable. Why, however, 
it should be so is not easily to be accounted 
for. It is simply a matter of taste, or that 
which might be called the fitness of things. 
But there would be nothing incongruous if 
she started singing the Waltz Song out of 
“Faust” over a washtub in Grenelle, or 
hummed the Habanera from “Carmen” in 
the garden of the Alhambra or the. orange- 
groves of Cordova ; or of a man whistling, 
“Oh, Star of Eve,” from ‘ Tannhauser,” in 
the streets of Nuremberg or on the Thames 
Embankment, or the Drinking Song from 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” anywhere and under 
any conditions whatsoever. 

If in the pure artistic sense the British 
people cannot be said to be musical, there 
are, it must be admitted, individuals in multi- 
tudinous numbers who cultivate with eager- 
ness both vocal and instrumental music. 
But there is unquestionably no people who 
devote so much time and earnest study and 
practice to choral singing as the English—and 
this from the sheer love of it; for instead of 
bringing other remuneration than that which 
the Greeks called Audos, it necessitates some 
expense, inconsiderable though it be. Again, 
the Audos is not individual, it is collective, 
and the praise which is bestowed on their 
efforts must be accepted aggregately, as no 
single one can say it is his or her special meed. 
Nor is there any nation existing where choral 
singing has been brought to such a high 
state, bordering on perfection, as it is in 
England—and here I mean England proper ; 
for though Scotland, Wales, and Australia have 
contributed, each country in a certain pro- 
portion, to the cultivation of choral singing, 
none of them approach in merit—to say 
nothing of numbers—that which the English 
choirs have attained. It will be noted that 
I have not mentioned Ireland, and _ this 
because, for some reason not apparent, the 
Irish seem to have lost interest of a perma- 
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nent order in music, choral and orchestral. 
Yet the Irish have the musical sense in no 
mean degree, and Irish musicians hold a dis- 
tinguished place in the not, I am sorry to have 
to say, too brilliant galaxy of British music. 

Choral singing of the best quality is to be 
found in Yorkshire and Lancashire—York- 
shirt taking the first place. Then follow 
Bristol and Birmingham in the provinces, 
Cardiff holding a unique place in the Princi- 
pality. Great in population and extensive 
in area as London is, it can boast of only three 
choral societies that ever venture to perform 
works that possess novelty or real artistic 
interest. These are the Royal Choral Society, 
the conductor of which is Sir Frederick 
Bridge ; the London Choral Society, which is 
conducted by Mr. Arthur Fagge; and the 
Alexandra Palace Choral Society, conducted 
by Mr. Allen Gill. 
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principal choral society in London. _ Its con- 
ductor is a musician of no mean order and of 
great judgment and discrimination ; one who, 
in his energy and artistic comprehension and 
temperament, is more like an Italian than any 
conductor I have ever seen wield a dé/on. 
Of him 1 remember a famous operatic artist 
once saying, “ He is the best English accom- 
panist of an operatic aria in England—he 
understands what you want him to do exactly; 
he catches your feelings, your passion, and, 
above all, he is not afraid to strike the 
piano.” Ihave noted this when he is con- 
ducting—inspiration seems to go out from 
him to his choir and orchestra, a power 
which but few conductors in this country 
possess ; accordingly he and they work together 
as one, each in full sympathy with the other, 
and seeming fully to understand how far this 
mutual sense of spirituality is necessary to 





THE DULWICH PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 
From a Photo. by Russell & Sons, Crystal Palace. 


The Royal Choral Society, under the 
control and direction of that most capable 
of conductors and choirmasters, the late Sir 
Joseph Barnby, reached to such musical 
excellence that it was recognised to be the 
greatest and best-equipped in the United 
Kingdom. 

That place of honour is now being 
challenged by a new society—one yet in its 
infancy ; but, judging from the works it has 
performed, the London Choral Society is 
an infant of herculean proportions, and in 
a short time is destined to become the 


accomplish high finish and due expression in 
the performance of the best choral works. 
Mr. Arthur Fagge also directs the Dulwich 
Philharmonic Society, an excellent suburban 
combination which gives its concerts at the 
Crystal Palace, and which, during his con- 
ductorship, has done fine and ambitious 
works in excellent fashion. 

It is to the London Choral Society that 
the lovers of the best choral works of every 
sort must now look for the satisfaction of 
their improving taste ; for Mr. Arthur Fagge 
seeks for novelties of the highest order, and 
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does not fear to be the “first in the field” 
to produce them for the delectation and 
approbation of the London public. This 
fact is evidenced by the works announced to 
be given at the society’s forthcoming concerts 
at Queen’s Hall. These are Sir Edward 
Elgar’s “The Kingdom,” Bossi’s fine sym- 
phonic cantata, ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” Holbrooke’s 
“The Bells,” which is an eccentric musical 
transcription of Edgar Allen Poe’s familiar 
poem ; and Dalhousie Young’s “The Blessed 
Damozel.” Surely the production of these 
works, new to London, will be an earnest of 
the exceptional artistic integrity of Mr. Fagge 
and the efficiency of his excellent choir. 

The development of the Alexandra Palace 
Choral Society, whose choir is numerically 
the second in Great Britain, manifests the 
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that which is a fact, acknowledged by all the 
best, judges of musical choir singing not only 
in the United Kingdom, but by foreigners 
who have heard them. That the voices of 
Yorkshire men and women are better than 
those of other counties in England I do 
not believe ; but that those societies which 
take a pre-eminent place among the choral 
societies and unions of the Empire have 
in Dr. Henry Coward a conductor and 
choirmaster of exceptional ability and en- 
thusiasm, and of the rarest capacity as a 
teacher, I know—and to him is due the 
pre-eminence above all other kindred societies 
of the Sheffield Musical Union and the 
Leeds Choral Union, which two, as one 
united choir, visited Germany for a week 
last September, delighting the Germans, who 





THE SHEFFIELD MUSICAL UNION, 


From a Photo. by W. 


rare capacity and masterfulness of its able 
conductor, Mr. Allen Gill, who during the 
last five years has worked assiduously to 
justify the statement that it has attained a 
place of remarkable eminence amongst the 
choral societies of the United Kingdom. 
Mr. Allen Gill, like his colleague, Mr. Fagge, 
endeavours to cater for the best form of 
musical taste in vocal music, and thus fosters 
a musical sympathy for the highest class of 
works, from opera to cantata and oratorio. 
When I said that Yorkshire took the first 
place for its choral singing, it did not mean 
that I deprecated the efforts of the musical 
amateurs of other counties or provinces 


of the United Kingdom. I stated simply 


T. Furniss, Sheffield. 


are ever ready to fully appreciate good 
musical work, with their beautiful and well 
balanced choral singing. 

The former possesses a choir of four hun 
dred and fifty voices, and the latter of four 
hundred. Besides these Dr. Coward conducts 
the Huddersfield Festival Society (three hun 
dred and fifty voices), the Newcastle and 
Gateshead Choral Society (four hundred 
and twenty voices), the Barnsley St. Ceecilia 
Society (two hundred and fifty voices), and 
the Sheffield Orchestra of professional musi 
cians. Dr. Coward’s magnetic influence on 
large choirs, and his masterly control over 
them, are recognised and appreciated in the 
highest degree by all his brother-conductors 
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THE BRISTOL CHORAL SOCIETY. 
From a Photo. by Ivor Castle. 


throughout England. For this reason his 
valuable services to train choruses frequently 
are invited and willingly given, and with 
what remarkable success we have had many 
proofs—the most recent one having been the 
marshalling and training of that huge army 
of vocalists which lent its aid to the 
phenomenal performance of Handelian works 
at the last Handel Festival held in the 
Crystal Palace, Sydenham, last June. 

Then, however, Dr. Frederic Cowen con- 
ducted, and to him the uninformed critics, 
and the less-informed public, gave all the credit 
for a series of magnificent choral renderings 
of the great Anglo-German composer’s most 
popular oratorios, when really a considerable 


share of it belonged to Dr. Henry Coward 
and the well-disciplined choir he had trained. 

There is another mixed vocal combination 
which takes an exalted place amongst the 
choral societies of the world, and this is the 
Bristol Choral Society, directed by Mr. 
George Riseley. It has a choir of six 
hundred and fifty voices, with a band of one 
hundred instruments. In point of numbers 
it is the largest of all the provincial choirs, 
and once was only second to the Royal 
Choral Society of London ; but in excellence 
it is, I am obliged to admit, its superior, due, 
doubtless, to the enthusiasm of the choristers 
and the rare training capabilities and inspir- 
ing influence of that eminent executive 








THE KOVAL ORPHEUS GLEE SOCIETY. 
From a Photo, by Villiers & Quick, Bristol, 
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musician who is its conductor. During the 
many years that Mr. George Riseley has 
controlled the two principal choral societies 
in the West of England his choirs have 
won for themselves and him an emulous 
estimation amongst the lovers of choral 
singing throughout the whole country. 

One of these choirs is wholly composed of 
male voices, and this is the Royal Orpheus 
Glee, which is unique in its organization, for 
its whole repertory is sung without any instru- 
mental accompaniment whatever save the 
directing beat of the conductor’s dé/on. The 
fame of this society, which is, I believe, 
wholly compo-ed of amateurs, reached the 
ears of the late Queen Victoria, before whom 
it sang at Windsor Castle in the winter of 
1895, and who was so pleased that she pre- 
sented Mr. George Riseley with a jewelled and 
gold édfon in token of her pleasure with 
the performance, further manifesting her 
gratification by giving the society permission 
to assume the exceptional honour of prefixing 
to its name the adjective “Royal.” It is 
true that there are several other men choirs 
in the United Kingdom who give their per- 
formances without accompaniment, but none 
of such numerical proportions, age, and 
artistic distinction as this, of which the 
Bristolians are justly proud. 

Although Ireland is very poor to-day in 
choral and other musical institutions, there 
still is existing in Dublin a musical social 
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combination, where one may hear unaccom- 
panied glees, catches, canons, etc., called the 
Hibernian Catch Club, which was founded 
as far back as 1740 by the Vicars Choral of 
the Cathedrals of St. Patrick and Christ 
Church, and which still survives—the only 
one (excepting the University Choral Society, 
which is hardly more than the articulated 
skeleton of that which was once a well- 
proportioned musical body) of the many 
societies which in the middle of the last 
century flourished in the Irish capital under 
the able conductorship of such men as the late 
Sir Robert Stewart and Mr. Joseph Robinson. 
In this direction, as in many others, the glory 
of Dublin seems to have departed from her. 
It is, however, to be hoped that the new 
Choral and Operatic Society, recently founded 
by the eminent tenor, Mr. Barton McGuckin, 
will revive in Dublin some of its old musical 
enthusiasm, traditions, and prestige ; for of 
late the Irish seem to have, at home at all 
events, lost their old love and feeling for that 
class of vocal and instrumental music which 
has so refining an influence on an impulsive 
and mentally plastic people. 

Birmingham maintains a Festival Choral 
Society of considerable importance, con- 
trolled, so far as the performance of the 
music is concerned, by Dr. Sinclair, the 
organist of Hereford Cathedral—a zealous 
and painstaking chorus-master. High-class 
works are also from time to time given and 


TINE HANDEL FESTIVAL CHOIR AND ORCHESTRA. 
From a Photo. by Ruasell & Sona, 
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well sung—as, for example, the recent grand 
production of “The Kingdom,” by Elgar. 
The Cardiff Musical Society (conductor 
Mr. T. E. Aylward) is the best in choral 
singing that the country of the Eisteddfod 
and the hereditary Bards can give us; for 
although Wales has produced some notable 
soloists—the most celebrated being Mr. 
Ffranggcon Davies, the well-known baritone, 
and Mr. Ben Davies, the distinguished bari- 
tonal tenor — the choral singing of the 
children of the Principality is not by any 
means equal to that of the Sheffield or other 
societies I have named in this article. A 
Welsh Choir, however, visited Paris during 
the last Exposition (1900), but it did not 


ham, Norwich, the Irish “Feis Ceoil,” 
the Eisteddfod, and a number of others, 
which are doing, and have done, so much 
for this order of music amongst all classes. 
Nor have I been able to put on record the 
fine quality of the voices of Australians and 
the excellence of their choral unions, such 
as the Sydney Liedertafel and Philharmonic 
Society, and the like-named vocal combina- 
tions in Melbourne, which I noted with great 
pleasure when I visited Australia—a country 
where singing is cultivated with, I may say, a 
passionate ardour and sincerity which left on 
me a lasting impression, and which augurs 
so well for the musical future of that genial 
and hospitable country. 





THE CRYSTAL PALACE CHOIR AND ORCHESTRA. 
From a Photo. by Russell & Sons. 


attract the attention of Parisian musical 
amateurs which, doubtless, its merits warranted. 

There are numbers of societies which 
deserve honourable mention, such as the 
Musical Society of Warrington, whose con- 
ductor is Mr. Frank H. Crossley; the 
Musical Union, Middlesbrough, conducted 
by Mr. N. Kilburn ; and a host of others too 
numerous to mention—all of which are doing 
much to keep alive the interest in mixed 
choral singing in England. 

I have been unable for want of space 
to expatiate on the profitable services 
endered to choral music by the various 
festivals, notably the Hereford, Worcester, 
Gloucester Three Choirs, Leeds, Birming- 


No one who assisted at the last Triennial 
Handel Festival at the Crystal Palace could 
fail to have been struck by the magnificent 
work done by the choir of four thousand 
voices, and an orchestra of five hundred 
under the direction of Dr. Frederic Cowen, 
while Mr. Walter Hedgecock, the able con- 
ductor of the Crystal Palace Choir and 
Orchestra, presided at the organ. There 
were three performances and a general re- 
hearsal, at which were given “The Messiah,” 
“Tsrael in Egypt,” and a _ miscellaneous 
selection (sacred and secular), and “ Judas 
Maccabeeus.” ‘The tonality, the attack, the 
time, and the expression with which the 
various choruses, single and double, were 
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THE LONDON CHORAL SOCIETY AT THEIR FIRST REHEAKSAL THIS SEASON, 


From a Photo. by Russell & Sona. 


rendered were wonderful, and he who was 
responsible for so well training such huge 
and varied masses of voices to sing as if they 
were one voluminous vocal flood of harmony 
is a choragus worthy the highest praise. 
There is one most important element in the 
development of English choral singing which 
contributes to its excellence-—an excellence 
bordering on perfection—and which obliges 
the universal admission that English choral 


societies are better equipped than those of 


any other nation, and that is, that the 
natural voice of the Anglo-Saxon race, in its 
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primary state of unaffected production, is 
purer in quality, and of a more delicate tone, 
if less voluminous, than that possessed by 
the Latin, Slav, or Teutonic races. And if 
any further evidence were wanting to prove 
the supremacy of the English in this pleasing 
art, it was amply supplied by the heroic 
splendour of the performances of the massed 
choirs, which made the last Handel Festival 
a never-to-be-forgotten exposition that in this 
class of singing the British not only cannot 
be surpassed, but cannot be equalled by that 
of any other musical nation in the world. 
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THE CARDIFF MUSICAL SOCIETY. 
Mrs. Bowen-Bravery, Cardif. 


From a Photo. by Mr. 4 
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IV.—THE LAST 


Some Further Experiences of an Irish R.M. 


DAY OF 





SHRAFT. 


By E. G2. SOMERVILLE AND MArTIN Ross. 


)T was not many days after the 
Keohane and Brickley trial 
that my wife’s elderly step- 
brother, Maxwell Bruce, wrote 
to us to say that he was en- 
2 gaged in.a tour through the 
Irish-speaking countries, and would look us 
up on his way from Kerry. ‘The letter began 
“© Bean Uasal,” and broke into eruptions 
of Erse at various points, but the excerpts 
from “Bradshaw” were, fortunately, in the 
vernacular. 

Philippa assured me she could read it all. 
During the previous winter she had had five 
lessons and a half 
in the Irish lan- 
guage from the 
national school- 
master, and be- 
lieved herself to be 
one of the props 
of the Celtic move- 
ment. My ownatti- 
tude with regard to 
the Celtic move- 
ment was sympa- 
thetic, but a brief 
inspection of the 
grammar con- 
vinced me that my 
sympathies would 
not survive the 
Strain of triph- 
thongs, eclipsed 
consonants, and 
synthetic verbs, 
and that I should 
do well to refrain 
from embittering 
my declining 
years by an im- ‘ 
potent and 
humiliating pur- 
suit of elusive 
pronunciations. 
Philippa had at- " 
tained to the 
height of being 
able to greet the schoolmaster in Irish, and, 
if the day happened to be fine, she was 
capable of stating the fact; other aspects 
of the weather, however remarkable, she 


epitomized in a brilliant smile, and the 
Vol. xxxii.—66. 








“HIS MORNINGS WERE SPENT IN PROFFERING IRISH PHRASES TO THE 
RESPECTFULLY BORED PETER CADOGAN IN THE HAKNESS-ROOM.” 


schoolmaster was generally considerate 
enough not to press the matter. 

My step-brother-in-law neither hunted, 
shot, nor fished, yet as a guest he never gave 
me a moment’s anxiety. He possessed the 
attribute priceless in guests—a good portable 
hobby, involving no machinery, accessories, 
or paraphernalia of any kind. It did not 
even involve the personal attendance of his 
host. His mornings were spent in proffering 
Irish phrases to bewildered beggars at the 
hall door, or to the respectfully bored Peter 
Cadogan in the harness-room. He held con- 
versaziones in the servants’ hall after dinner, 
while I slept balmily 
in front of the 
drawing-room fire. 
When not thus en- 
gaged he sat in his 
room making notes 
and writing letters 
to the Archiman- 
drites of his faith. 
Truly an ideal visi- 
tor, one to whom 
neglect was a kind- 
ness and entertain- 
ments an abomi- 
nation; certainly 
not a person to 
taketo Hare Island 
to shoot ducks with 
Flurry Knox. 

But it was otber- 
wise ordained by 
Philippa. Hare 
Island was, she 
said,and theschool- 
master said, a place 
where the Irish 
language was still 
spoken with a 
purity worthy of the 
Isles of Aran. Its 
folk-lore was an un- 
worked mine, and 
it was, moreover, 
the home of one 
Shemus Ruadth, a singer and poet (and, I 
may add, a smuggler of tobacco) of high local 
renown ; Maxweil-should on no account miss 
such a chance. I mentioned that Hare 
Island was at present going through the 
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measles phase of its usual rotation of 
epidemics. My wife wavered in a manner 


that showed me that I had been on the verge 
of a family picnic, and I said I had heard 
that there was whooping-cough there too. 
The children had had neither. The picnic 
expired without a sound, but my step-brother- 
in-law had made up his mind. 

It was a grey and bitter February morning 
when Maxwell and I, accompanied by Peter 
Cadogan, stood waiting on the beach at 
Yokahn for Flurry to arrive. Maria, as was 
her wont, was nosing my gun as if she 
expected to see a woodcock fly out of it; 
that Minx was beside her was due to the 
peculiar inveteracy of Minx. How she had 
achieved it is of no consequence ; the dis- 
tressing fact remained that she was there, 
seated, shuddering, upon a space of wet 
stone no larger than a sixpence, and had to 
be accepted as one of the party. It struck 
me that Mr. Cadogan had rather over-dressed 
the part of dog-boy and bag-bearer, being 
attired in a striped blue flannel suit that had 
once been mine, a gaudy new cap, and yellow 
boots. The social possibilities of Hare 
Island had faded from my mind; I merely 
experienced the usual humiliation of perceiv- 
ing how discarded garments can, in a lower 
sphere, renew their youth and blossom as 
the rose. I was even formulating a system 
of putting my old clothes out at grass, as it 
were, with Peter Cadogan, when a messenger 
arrived with a note from Flurry Knox in 
which he informed me, with many regrets, 
that he was kept at home on unexpected 
business, but he had arranged that we should 
find a boat ready to take us to the island, 
and Con Brickley would look after us when 
we got there. The boat was even now near- 
ing the beach, rowed by two men, who, in 
beautiful accord with our “binding to the 
peace,” proved to be the widower, Jer 
Keohane, and his late antagonist, the one- 
legged Con Brickley. In view of this mil- 
lennial state of affairs it seemed alarmingly 
probable that the boat which had come for 
us was that on which, as on a pivot, the late 
battle had turned. <A witness had said, on 
oath, that “if it wasn’t for the weeds that 
were holding her together she’d bu’sht up in 
the deep.” I inspected her narrowly, and 


was relieved to see that the weeds still held 
their ground. 

A mile of slatey water tumbled between us 
and the island, and an undue proportion of 
it, highly flavoured by fish, flowed in uneasy 
tides in the bottom of the boat, with a final 
disposition 


towards the well-laden stern. 
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There were no bottom boards, and, judging 
by the depth of the flood over the keel, her 
draught appeared to be equal to that of a 
racing yacht. We sat precariously upon strips 
of nine-inch plank, our feet propped against 
the tarred sides just out of the wash; the 
boat climbed and wallowed with a three- 
cornered roll, the dogs panted in mingled 
nausea and agitation, and the narrow blades 
of the oars dipped their frayed edges in the 
waves in short and untiring jerks. 

My brother-in-law, with a countenance 
leaden magenta from cold, struggled with the 
whirling leaves of a phrase-book. He was 
tall and thin, of the famished vegetarian type 
of looks, with unpractical, prominent eyes, 
and a complexion that on the hottest day in 
summer imparted a chill to the beholder ; in 
this raw February wind it was a positive 
suffering even to think of his nose, and my 
eyes rested, in unconscious craving for 
warmth, upon the changeless, impartial red 
of Con Brickley’s monkey face. 

We landed with a rush on the steep shingle 
of a sheltered cove. The island boasted a 
pier, built with “relief” money, but it was 
two miles from the lake where I was to shoot, 
and this small triangle of beach, tucked away 
in a notch of the cliff, was within ten minutes’ 
walk of it. At the innermost angle of the 
cove, where the notch ended in a tortuous 
fissure, there was a path that zigzagged to 
the top of the cliff, a remarkably excellent 
path and a well-worn one, with steps here 
and there. I commented on it to Mr. 
Brickley. 

“Why, then, it was in the same place that 
I lost the owld leg, sir,” he replied, in his 
sombre voice; “I took a slip on a dark 
night, and me landlord was that much sorry 
for me that he made a good pat’ in it.” He 
was pitching himself up the steps on his 
crutches as he spoke, an object of compassion 
of the most obvious and silencing sort. Why, 
then, should Peter Cadogan smile furtively at 
the widower ? 

At the top of the fissure, where it melted 
into a hollow between low grassy hills, stood 
the Brickleys’ cottage, long, low, and white- 
washed, deep in shelter, with big stones hung 
in halters of hay-rope lying on its thatch to 
keep the roof on in the Atlantic gales. A 
thick fuchsia hedge surrounded it ; from its 
open door proceeded sounds of furious alter- 
cation, apparently a man and woman hurling 
invective and personalities at each other in 
Irish at the tops of their voices. Con Brick- 
ley swung forward on his crutch, a girl at the 
door vanished into the house, and a sudden 
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silence fell. With scarcely a_ perceptible 
interval, Mrs. Brickley appeared in the door- 
way, a red shawl tied over her rippling grey 
hair, her manner an inimitable blend of 
deference and hospitality. 

“Your honour’s welcome, Major Yeates,” 
she said, with a curtsy. A door banged at 
the back of the cottage. “ That was a poor 
man from across the water that came apolo 
gizin’ to me for dhrawin’ me name down ina 
little disagreement that he had about a settin’ 
o’ goose eggs.” 

I supposed that it was contrition that 
caused the apologist to stagger as he came 
round the corner of the house, and departed 
at a tangent through an opening in the 
fuchsia hedge. Feeling that comment on 
the incident was too delicate a matter for my 
capacities, I introduced Maxwell and _ his 
aspirations to the lady of the house. Any 


“4 INTRODUCED MAXWELL AND HIS ASPIRATIONS TO THE LADY OF 
THE HOUSE.” 


qualms that I might have had as to how to 
dispose of him while I was shooting were set 
at rest by Mrs. Brickley’s instant grasp of the 
situation. I regret to say that I can neither 
transcribe nor translate the rolling periods in 
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which my brother-in-law addressed himself to 
her. I have reason to believe that he apos- 
trophized her as “O worthy woman of cows,” 
invoking upon her and her household a com- 
prehensive and classic blessing, dating from 
the time of Cuchulain. 

Mrs. Brickley received it without a per- 
ceptible stagger, and in the course of the next 
few minutes Miss Bridget Brickley (who, it 
may be remembered, had but recently re- 
nounced the office of kitchenmaid in my 
house) emerged, beautifully dressed, from the 
cottage, and was dispatched at full speed to 
summon Shemus Ruadth, the poet, as well 
as one or two of “the neighbours” reputed 
to speak Irish of the purest kind. If to 
make a guest feel himself to be the one 
person in the world whose welcome is of any 
importance is the aim of hostesses, they can 
study the art in its perfection under the 
smoky rafters of Irish cabins. If 
it is insincere, it is equally to be 
respected ; it is often amiable to 
be insincere. 

My own share of the day’s en- 
joyment did not open so cloud- 
lessly as Maxwell’s. I believed, 
in my innocence, that, having tied 
a stout piece of cord to Minx’s 
collar, and placed the other end 
of it in my brother-in-law’s hand, 
I had disposed of her and her 
intention of going out shooting. 
Attended by Maria, Peter Cadogan, 
and the widower, and by a smell 
of whisky that floated to me on 
the chill breeze when the widower 
was to windward, I proceeded to 
take the field. 

I had, by Flurry’s advice, post- 
poned the shooting of the lake till 
the last thing before leaving the 
island, and tramped inland along 
half-thawed marshes in search of 
snipe, and crept behind walls after 
plover, whose elusive whistling 
was always two fields ahead. 
After an unfruitful hour or so the 
entertainment began to drag, and 
another plan of campaign seemed 
advisable. I made a caché of my 
retinue behind a rock—one of the 
many rocks that stood like fossilized 
mammoths upon the ragged hill 
slopes, and, with Maria at my heels, accom- 
plished a long and laborious détour. At 
length, through the crannies of a wall I per- 
ceived, just within shot, a stand of plover, 
hopping, gobbling, squealing, quite unaware 
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of my proximity. I cautiously laid my gun 
on the top of the wall; as I cocked it a 
white form appeared on a fence behind the 
birds, poised itself for an instant with elf-like 
ears spread wide, then, volleying barks, burst 
like a firework into the heart of the plover. 
In lightning response to her comrade’s tally- 
ho, Maria rocketed over the wall ; the plover 
rose as one man and, as I missed with both 


The elder, with an untrammelled grin, 
explained that “ Pidge” was the name by 
which my late kitchenmaid was known in the 
home circle. 

I postponed comment till Peter should be 
delivered into my hand ; then, rightly con- 
cluding that the tendance of Hare Island 
goats would ensure the qualities necessary 
for dealing with even Maria and Minx, I 

engaged the pair as dog- 











barrels, swirled 


out of my sight. Race 
By way, I sup- FSS aaa teres 


pose, of round- 





boys. 

My progress from this 
point to the lake might 
have been taken from the 
Old Testament or the 
Swiss Family Robinson. 
In front of me paced the 
goats, who had sociably 
declined to be left out of 
the expedition, behind 
me strove the dogs, still 
coupled, with the wiry and 
scarlet fingers of their 
attendants knotted in Mrs. 
Brickley’s invaluable piece 
of string. It proved to be 
a thoroughly successful 
: : working arrangement, and 
<4 I even shot a_ plover, 








ing off the jest 


effectively, OF THE PLOVER. 


Maria _ rushed 
in scientific zigzags through the field in 
search of the bird that she well knew I 


shot, deaf as the dead to words 
while Minx, stark mad with 
excitement, circled and shrieked round 
Maria. To take off Maria’s collar and 
thrash her heavily with the buckle end of 
it was futile, except asa personal gratification, 
but I did it. To thrash Minx was not only 
absurd, but impossible; one might as well 
have tried to thrash a grasshopper. 

It was towards the close of the incident 
that I was aware of a sibilant whispering 
near me, and found that I was being observed 
from the rear with almost passionate interest 
by two little girls and a pair of goats. I 
addressed the party with an inquiry as to 
whether they had seen Jer Keohane. 

The bigger little girl said that she had not 
seen him, but, in a non sequitur full of intel- 
ligence, added that she had seen Peter 
Cadogan a while ago, sitting down under a 
wall——himself and Pidge. 

“ What’s Pidge ?” said I, cautiously ; “ is it 
a dog ?” 

“Oh, glory!” said the 


had not 
of command, 


smaller child, 


swiftly covering her mouth with her pinafore. 


“A WHITE FORM BURST LIKF A FIREWORK INTO THE HEART 


¢ which was retrieved ex 
masse by all except the 
goats. 

In complete amity we reached the lake, a 
reedy strip of water that twisted in and out 
between low hills, its indeterminate shores 
cloaked with reeds. It was now past three 
o'clock, and the cold grey afternoon was 
already heaping into the west the pile of dark 
clouds that was to be its equivalent for 
sunset. I moved warily forward round the 
flank of the nearest hill, leaving the dogs and 
their keepers in death grapple, and the goats 
snatching mouthfuls of grass beside them in 
the petulant, fractious manner of goats, that 
so ill assorts with their Presbyterian grey 
beards. 

The frost had been preceded by a flood, 
and the swamp bordering the lake was very 
bad going; the tussocks were rotten, the 
holes were delusively covered with lids of 
white ice, and to traverse these in the 
attitude of a man with acute lumbago was no 
light matter. But the ducks were there. I 
could hear them quacking and splashing 
beyond the screen of reeds, and, straighten 
ing my back for an observation, I caught 
sight of four or five, swimming in a line, well 
within range. There was not an instant to 
lose ; balancing precariously on a tussock, I 
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flung up my gun and fired. ‘Terrific quack- 
ing followed, interspersed by distant and 
heartrending yells from the dogs, but the 
inexplicable feature of the case was that the 
ducks did not rise from the water. Had I 
slain the whole crowd ? 

There was a sound as if the marsh behind 
me was being slashed with a flail—a brown 
body whizzed past me, closely followed by a 
white one. 

“From his mountain home King James 
had rushing come” —in other words, my 
retrievers had hurled themselves upon their 
prey. 

Maria’s performance was faultless ; in half 
a minute she had laid a bird at my feet, a 
very large pale bird, quite unlike any wild 
duck that I had ever—— 

Out of the silence that followed came a 
thin, shrill voice from the hill : 





“IN HALF A MINUTE SHE HAD LAID A RIRD AT MY FEET.” 


“‘That’s Mrs. Brickley’s dhrake ! ” 
In confirmation of this appalling statement 
I perceived the survivors already landing on 
the far side of the lake, and hurrying home- 
wards up the hill with direful clamours, while 
a wedge-shaped ripple in the grey water, with 
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a white speck at its apex, told of Minx in an 
ecstasy of pursuit. 

“Stop the dog!” I shouted to my maids- 
of-honour. “ Run round and catch her!” 

Maria here, in irrepressible appropriation 
of the mission, bolted betwcen my legs and 
sent me staggering backwards into a very 
considerable bog-hole. 

I will not labour the details. After some 
flounderings I achieved safety and. the awe 
stricken sympathy of the maids-of-honour, 
as wet as I have ever been in my life and 
about five times as cold. One of my young 
ladies captured Minx in the act of getting 
ashore ; the other collected the slaughtered 
drake and shrouded him in her pinafore, 
with a grasp of the position that did credit 
to both heart and head; and they finally 
informed me that Mrs. Brickley’s house was 
only a small pieceen away. 

1 had left Mrs. Brick- 
ley’s house a well-equipped 
sportsman, creditably 
escorted by Peter Cadogan 
and the widower. I re- 
turned to it a muddy and 
dripping outcast, attended 
by two little girls, two goats, 
and her own eight ducks, 
whom my hand had 
widowed. My sodden 
clothes clung clammily 
about me; the wind, as it 
pierced them, carried with 
it all the iciness of the bog- 
hole. 

; { walked at top speed 
» to get up some semblance 
of a circulation; I should 
have run were it not for 
the confusion that such a 
proceeding would have 
caused to my cortege. As 
it was, the ducks fled before 
me in waddling panic, with 
occasional help from their 
wings, and panting and pat 
tering in the rear told that 
the maids-of-honour, the 
goats, and the dogs were 
maintaining with difficulty 
their due places in the pro- 
cession. As I neared’ the 
cottage I saw a boy go quickly into it and 
shut the door ; I passed into the yard within 
the fuchsia hedge and heard someone inside 
howling and droning a song in Irish, and as 
I knocked, with frozen knuckles, the house 
gave the indefinable feeling of being full of 
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people. There was no response ; I lifted the 
latch. The door opened into the frieze- 
covered backs of several men, and an evenly- 
blended smell of whisky, turf smoke, and 
crowded humanity streamed forth. 

The company made way for me, awkwardly ; 
I noticed a tendency amongst them to hold 
on to each other, and there was a hilarious 
light in Mrs. Brickley’s eye as she hustled 
forward to meet me. My brother-in-law was 
sitting at a table by the window, writing in a 
note-book by the light of the waning day ; 
he gave me a glance laden with affairs to 
which I was superfluous. A _ red-eyed, red- 
headed man, evidently the singer, was stand- 
ing in the middle of the room ; it must have 
been in conformity with some irresistible law 
of nature that his hair stood out round 
his head in the 
orthodox poetic 
aureole. 

In spite of the 
painful publicity of ry 
the moment, there 
was but one course 
open to me. I 
tendered to my 
hostess the corpse 
of the drake, with 
abject apologies 
and _ explanations. 
To say that Mrs. 
Brickley accepted 
them favourably is 
quite inadequate. 
She heaped insults 
upon the drake, 
for his age, for his 
ugliness, for his 
temerity in getting 
in my way; she, in 
fact, accepted his 
slaughter in the 
light of a personal 
favour and an ex- 
cellent jest com- Fp 
bined, and passed 
rapidly on to ex- 2 
plain that the 
company con- 
sisted of a few of the neighbours that was 
gathered to talk to the gentleman, and to be 
singing “them owld songs” for him ; their 
numbers and their zeal being entirely due to 
the deep personal regard entertained for me 
by Hare Island. She further mentioned that 
it was Shrove Tuesday, and that people 
should “ jolly themselves” before Lent. 

I was hurriedly convoyed to what is known 
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as “back in the room,” a blend of best 
parlour and bedroom, with an immense bed 
in the corner. A fire was lighted by the 
simple method of importing most of the 
kitchen fire, bodily, in a bucket, and placing 
it on the hearth, and I was conjured to 
“ sthrip ” and to put on a new suit of clothes 
belonging to my host while my own were 
being dried. He himself valeted me, his 
wife completing the ceremony with a tumbler 
of hot whisky and water. ‘The suit of new 
clothes was of the thickest blue cloth, stiff as 
boards, and they smelt horribly of stale turf 
smoke. The discovery that the trousers 
consisted of but a leg and a half was start- 
ling ; I had forgotten this aspect of the case, 
but now, in the proprietor’s presence, it was 
impossible to withdraw from the loan. I 
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“THE DISCOVERY THAT THE TROUSERS CONSISTED OF BUT A LEG AND A HALF WAS STARTLING.” 


could, at all events, remain perdu. Through 
all these preparations I was aware of highly 
incensed and fruitless callings for “ Pidge.” 
Of Peter Cadogan no tidings were forth- 
coming, and although a conventional sense 
of honour withheld me from disclosing the in- 
formation I might have given about the young 
lady, it did not deter me from mentally 
preparing a warm reception for her squire. 
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I sat by the fire in regal seclusion, with my 
clothes steaming on a chair opposite to me, 
and the strong glow of the red turf scorching 
the shin. that was unprotected. Maria 
and Minx, also steaming, sat in exquisite 
serenity in front of the blaze, retiring every 
now and then to fling themselves, panting, 
on a cold space of floor. The hot whisky 
and water sent its vulgar and entirely accept- 
able consolations into the frozen recesses of 
my being ; a feeling of sociability stole upon 
me; I felt magnanimously pleased at the 
thought that Maxwell, at least, had had a per- 
fectly successful day. I glowed with gratitude 
towards Con Brickley and his wife. 

Judged by the usual test of hostesses 
—that is to say, noise—the conversazione 
in Maxwell’s honour was a high success. 
Gabble and hum, harangue and argument, 
and, through all, Maxwell’s unemotional, 
educated voice in discussion with the poet. 
Scraps of English here and there presently 
told me that the talk had centred upon the 
tragedy of the drake. I had the gratification 
of hearing Mrs. Brickley inform her friends 
that “if that owld dhrake was shot itself he 
was in the want of it, and divil mend him, 
going parading there till he had the Major 
put asthray! Sure, that’s the gentleman 
that’s like a child, and Pidge could tell 
ye the same!” 

“Faith and thrue for ye,” said another 
apologist, also female, “and ye wouldn’t 
blame him if he didn’t leave duck nor dhrake 
livin’ afther him, with the annoyance he got 
from them that should be tending him, and 
he bloated with the walk and all!” 

(I may, in my own interest, explain that 
this unattractive description merely implied 
that I was heated from excessive exercise. ) 

“And as for the same Pidge,” broke in 
Mrs. Brickley, with sudden fire, “when I 
ketch her it isn’t to bate her I'll go, no! but 
to dhrag her by the hair o’ the head round 
the kitchen !” 

These agreeable anticipations were inter- 
rupted by voices requesting someone called 
Paddy to sing the song about Ned Flaherty’s 
drake. 

“Sing up, Paddy boy, for the gentleman!” 
“Arrah, what ails ye, Paddy? Don’t be 
ashamed at all!” 

“Tis a lovely song, your honour, sir!” 
(this to my brother-in-law). 

“Ts it an ancient song ?” I heard Maxwell 
inquire, with serious eagerness. 

“It is, your honour; ‘twas himself made 
it up last year, and he sings it beautiful! 
Oh, Paddy’s a perfect modulator !” 
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With curiosity stimulated by this mys- 
terious encomium I rose softly and half 
opened the door in order to obtain a view of 
the modulator. A lamp with a glaring tin 
reflector was on the table beside Maxwell ; it 
illumined Paddy, the modulator, an incredibly 
freckled youth, standing in front of my 
brother-in-law, with eyes fixed on the ground 
and arms hanging limply at his sides, like a 
prisoner awaiting sentence ; it illumined also 
the artistic contempt on the elder poet’s 
countenance, and further revealed to me the 
fact that from twenty-five to thirty men and 
women were packed into the small kitchen. 

The modulator opened with a long-drawn 
and nasal cadenza, suggestive of the droning 
preliminary canter of a bagpipe, which merged 
into the statement that 

The poor little fella’ 
His legs they were yella’, 
Ilis boosom was blue, he could swim like a hake ; 
But some wicked savage, 
To grease his white cabbage, 

Murdered Ned Flaherty’s beautiful drake ! 

Riotous applause followed on this start- 
lingly-appropriate requiem. Maxwell coldly 
laid down his stylograph with the manner of 
a reporter during an unimportant speech ; 
the poet took a clay pipe out of his pocket 
and examined its contents with an air of 
detachment ; Paddy, with a countenance of 
undiminished gloom, prepared the way for 
the next verse with some half-dozen jig-steps, 
ending with a sledge-hammer stamp on the 
earthen floor. Fresh thunders of approval 
greeted the effort. It seemed to me that 
Con Brickley’s hospitality had been a trifle 
excessive ; 1 even meditated a hint to that 
effect, but neither my host nor my hostess was 
visible. They were apparently holding an 
overflow meeting in a room at the other end 
of the house, and I noticed that, although 
there was a steady flow of passers in and out 
between it and the kitchen, the door was 
carefully closed after each opening. 

Suddenly the lamp on Maxwell’s table 
flared up smokily as the door of the house 
was burst open. The second verse of the 
drake’s elegy ceased at its first line. A woman 
whom I recognised as Kate Keohane, sister 
of the widower, drove her way into the 
kitchen, sweeping back the people on either 
side of her with her arms as though she were 
swimming. Her face was scarlet. “Is Jer 
Keohane within here ?” she shouted. 

“ He is not,” replied several voices. 

Instantly the door of the inner room flew 
open and, like a stag or a tom-cat—either 
simile would serve—answering the challenge 
of a rival, Mrs. Brickley came forth. 
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“THE MODULATOR OPENED WITH A LONG-DRAWN CADENZA.” 


“Ts it yer brother you’re wanting, ma’am ?” 
she said, with lofty politeness. “Ye can 
search out the house for him if ye like. It’s 
little he throubles my house or myself now, 
thanks be to God and to the magisthrates 
that took my part before all that was in the 
court-house. Me that he had goin’ in dhread 
o’ me life, with him atther me in me thrack 
always, like a lap-dog.” 

“ And who has him enticed now but your 
own daughther?” shrieked Miss Keohane, with 
lightning rapidity. “Isn’t Ellen, the chapel 
woman, afther tellin’ me this minute she seen 
herself and himself sneakin’ down behindside 
the chapel, like they’d be goin’ aisht to the 
far sthrand, an’ she dhressed out, and the 
coat she stole from Mrs. Yeates on her, and 
a bundle in her hand? Sure, doesn’t the 
world know she has her passage paid to 
America this two months!” 

“Ye lie!” panted Mrs. Brickley, catching 
her antagonist by the arm, not in attack, but 
in the awful truce of mutual panic. 

Miss Keohane flung her off, only the better 
to gather force for the prolonged and direful 
howl of which she delivered herself. 

“If she didn’t come here with him it’s to 
Ameriky she’s taken him. Look in yer box, 
an’ ye’ll see where she got the passage-money. 
She has the boat’s share taken from ye in 
spite of yer teeth!” 


Miss Keohane here dropped upon her 
knees. 

“And I pray,” she continued, lyrically, 
“that the divil may melt her, the same as 
ye’d melt the froth off porther——” 

Groans, hoots, and drunken laughter over- 
whelmed the close of this aspiration. Oblivi- 
ous of my costume, I stepped forward, with 
the intention of attracting Maxwell’s atten- 
tion, and withdrawing him and myself as 
swiftly and unobtrusively as possible from a 
position that threatened to become too hot 
to hold us. 

Even as I did so I saw in the dark blue 
space of the open door a face that was 
strangely familiar, a face at once civilized and 
martial, whose gaze was set incredulously 
upon me. 

“ Here’s the polis ! ” 


squealed a little girl. 
The poet blew out the lamp. 
The house was, in an instant, full of the 
voiceless and strenuous shoving and tramp- 


ling of people trying to escape. I heard the 
table go over with a crash, and could only 
suppose that Maxwell had gone with it ; and 
Maria and Minx, convinced thaf a cat hunt 
was at the root of the matter, barked deafen 
ingly and unceasingly. 

In a blinding flash of insight I realized 
that my brother-in-law and I had been taken 
red-handed in a “ shebeen ”—that is to say, 
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a house in which drink is illicitly sold without the thought of putting Peter Cadogan to fire 


a licence. and sword. 
But even that was denied to me. 
The police-sergeant was egregiously tactful. It must have been at the identical moment 


During the conversation that I held with when my cook, Mrs. Cadogan (aunt of the 
him in the inner room he did not permit his missing Peter), was placing her wedding-ring 
eyes to descend lower than the top button of — in the Shrove Tuesday pancakes that evening, 
Mr. Brickley’s coat, a consideration that but that my establishment was felled as one man 
served to make me more conscious of the _ by tidings that still remain pre-eminent among 
humiliating deficiency below; nor did it the sensations of Shreelane. They reached 
deviate towards the tumbler, with the incrimi- _ me, irrepressibly, with the coffee. 
nating spoon in it, that stood on the table. Hard on the heels of the flushed parlour 
He explained to me and to Maxwell, maid followed the flat and heavy tread of 
whose presence I felt to be my sole link with Mrs. Cadogar, who, like the avenging deities, 
respectability, that the raid had been planned _ was habitually shod with felt. 





in consequence of information received after “And now, sir, what do ye say to Pether 
the trial. Cadogan ?” she began, launching the enigma 


“T was going to you, sir, to sign the war- into space from the obscurity of the deep 
rant, but Mr. Knox and Dr. Hickey signed doorway; “what do ye say to him now? 
it for us. It was Mr. Knox advised us to The raving scamp!” 
come here to-day. We've found three half- I replied that I had a great deal to say to 
barrels of porter under the bed in the room him, and that if 1 might so far trespass on 
over there, and about two gallons of potheen his leisure as to request his presence in the 
hid under fishing-nets. I'll have about thirty hall, I would say it. 
summonses out of it.” “ Hall is it!” echoed Peter’s 

rhe sergeant’s manner was dis- aunt, in bitter wrath. “It’s my 
tressingly apologetic. I said no- heart’s grief that he ever stood 
thing, but my heart burned within in Shreelane hall to dhraw dis 
me as I recognised the hand of grace on me and on your 
Flurry Knox. honour! God forgive me 

“In case you might be looking when I heard it I had to spit ! 
for your man, Cadogan, sir,” went Himself and Bridget Brickley 
on the sergeant, “we seen him in got married in Skebawn this 
a boat, with two other parties, a evening, and the two o’ them 
man and a woman, going to the is gone to Ameriky on the 
mainland when we were coming thrain to-night, and it’s all I'll 
over. ‘The man that was pulling say for her, whatever sort of a 
the other oar had the appearance thrash she is, she’s good enough 
of having drink taken.” for him!” 

A second flash, less blinding There was a pause while one 
than the first, but equally illumina- might pant twice. 
tive, revealed to me that the brown “Tl tell ye no lie. If I hada 
boots and flannel suit had been a gun in me hand I’d shoot him like 

dding garment, the predeter- a bird! I'd down the brat !” 

ned attire of the best man ; and The avenging deity retired. 

third recalled the fact that What part the widower pro- 
Shrove Tuesday was the last day posed to play in the day’s pro 
between this and Easter on which ceedings will never be clearly 
a marriage could take place. known. He was picked up next 

Maxwell and I went back with “twe serceant’s marwer day in Hare Island Sound, drift 





the police, and Maxwell ex- hoe = ing seaward in the boat whose 
plained to me at some length the “share” had formed the mar 


origin of the word “shebeen.” As I neared riage portion of Mrs. Peter Cadogan. Both 
the mainland, which to-morrow would ring oars were gone; there remained to him an 
with Flurry’s artistic version of the day’s empty bottle of “potheen” and a bucket. 
events, the future held but one bright spot, He was rowing the boat with the bucket. 
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This plan of the 
Zoological Gardens 
shows the route taken 
from the Main entrance. 
numbers correspond to 
on the respective pictures. 
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EADER let us 

make a rapid tour 
of the Zoological Gar- 
dens together ! The 
late Herbert Spencer 
once plodded through 
faithfully in a_ week. 
Let us see what can 
be done within the 
space of an hour. Start- 
ing from the main en- 
trance, we reach the 
western aviary, where 
no bird, unless it be the 


pigeon, distinguished 
by its large size and 
erectile crest of 
feathers; it comes from 
New Guinea. We pass 
along to the new out- 
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door monkey cages. 
Here we shall see the 
famous sacred or 
Arabian baboon, with 
its strong muzzle and 
huge canine teeth. 
The monkey house 
proper, a little farther 
on, is perhaps the 
most popular exhibit 
in the Gardens. 
Here we may make 
the acquaintance 
of Jack and Mickie. 
Mickie is gentle and 
affectionate, and helps 
the keeper to clean out 
his cage. The orang 
outang is distinguished 
from the other apes 
by its brown skin, red 
hair, and small ears. 
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131 Water] 
[Buck] 
and foxes’ dens, we 
press eagerly forward 
to that most enthral- 
ling of all exhibits, the 
lion house. Here we 
may see these dread 
monarchs of the jungle 
pacing restlessly within 
their narrow confines, 
while ever and anon a 
mighty roar reverber- 
ates throughout the 
vaulted dome, curdling 
our blood and making 
us entertain anxious 
fears as to the strength 
and durability of the 
stout iron bars which 
enclose these majestic 


beasts. 
After the lions, 
jaguars, and leopards, 


the geese and swans, 
which next claim our 
attention, seem tame 
in the extreme. How- 
ever, we may pause a 
moment to single out 
for especial attention 
the China goose, and 
then, crossing the 
Broad Walk, the ante- 
lope house and _ pad- 
docks come into view. 
The gnus are large 
African antelopes, 
generally with short 
hair and ridged, 
sharply - bent horns ; 
while the eland, also a 
native of Africa, is the 
largest of all antelopes. 

Passing thence to 
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Syrian Bear 5 

the bear dens, we may 
notice our old friend 
the brown bear labori 
ously ascending _ its 
pole, from which van 
tage ground it placidly 
surveys us and waits 
for its juvenile ad 
mirers to regale it with 
buns and other deli 
cacies. The Svrian 
bear is an Old-World 
form. We might spend 
an entire afternoon 
delightedly watching 
the amusing antics of 
the Polar bears, but 
time presses, and we 
must pass on to th 
camel house. The 
Bactrian, or two 
humped, camel is the 
beast of burden of 
Central Asia ; but here 
in England the only 
burden it ever carries 
consists of joyous chil- 
dren, with here and 
there, perhaps, some 
giggling, self-conscious 
nursemaid. 

A cursory glance at 
those curious birds the 
pelicans, with their 
enormous bills and 
vivid black and white 
plumage, and the 
eastern aviary next re 
ceives us. Here are 
the hornbills, natives 
of tropical Africa and 
Asia. The Barbary 
sheep, which are the 
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object of our next 
visit, are found on the 
southern slopes of the 
Atlas Mountains, and 
also in Tripoli and 
Egypt. 

The llamas are the 
South American repre- 
sentatives of the camels 
of the Old World, and 
are valuable as beasts 
of burden and for their 
flesh, hide, and wool. 
I'he caracal is a native 
of Africa and some 
parts of Asia, while the 
ocelot and the serval 
are a species of wild 
cat hailing from South 
America and Africa 
respectively. The com- 
mon fox is a familiar 
enough figure to dwel- 
lers in the country, 
while the black-backed 
jackal and the civet 
cat are not unlike him 
in appearance. 

In spite of their 
unenviable reputation, 
vultures, to whom we 
must next direct our 
attention, are majestic 
and powerful in flight, 
rising to terrific heights 
in search of prey. The 
king vulture is a par- 
icularly handsome 

rd, with a_ glossy 

ck and white plum 
age and a. brilliant- 
coloured bill. Here are 
also those kings of the 
air the eagles, but, in- 
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stead of circling trium 
phant around some 
mountain stronghold, 
they perch mournful 
and dejected on the 
stark branch of some 
cheerless tree. 

Our next point of 
interest is the deer and 
cattle house and pad 
docks. The North 
American wapiti is ex 
ceeded in size by no 
deer except the moose. 
The red deer is the 
well-known deer of 
Scotland, Europe 
generally, and Western 
Asia, while the axis 
deer is a_ beautiful 
Indian animal. ‘The 
sambur deer of India, 
Burma, and China is a 
heavy animal, standing 
nearly five feet high. 

The wild cow repre- 
sents the original white 
wild cattle of England, 
and came from Vaynol 
Park, Bangor. The 
well-known buffalo, or 
bison, is the largest of 
the North American 
hoofed animals, but is 
now, -un‘ortunately, al! 
but extinct. Passing 
on to the reptile house, 
we observe the mamba 
and the fer de lance. 
The India cobra is a 
very deadly and ag 
gressive snake, always 
ready to strike on the 
smallest provocation. 





Pythons and boas, 
although not poison- 
ous, are dangerous. 
hey frequently reach a 
huge size and kill their 
prey by constriction. 
The alligator and 
the tortoise are the 
next to claim us, and 
then, having inspected 
these animals, we make 
our way to the great 
aviary, where the avo 
cets and the beautiful 
flamingos are to be 
seen. The golden eagle 
is a strong and coura 
geous bird, frequently 
attacking the wolf and 
the stag. The Cape 
crowned crane is a re 
markably handsome 
bird, hailing from South 
Africa. The owls are in 
their habits nocturnal 
representatives of the 
eagles and vultures, the 
eagle - owl being an 
especially large and 
powerful bird, with 
conspicuous — ear-tufts. 
The pheasant is a very 
familiar bird at this 
season of the year, but 
there are many varieties 
of this toothsome deli 
cacy. The common 
pheasant was probably 
introduced into this 
country bythe Romans. 
From here let us 
proceed to view the 
magnificent collection 
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of Indian animals pre- 
sented to the Zoological 
Society by H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales on his 
return from his recent 
tour in India. The first 
to attract our attention 
is the Indian antelope, 
but this animal is not 
much sought after by 
sportsmen on account 
of the extreme small 
ness of its horns. Here 
also we may see tlic 
tigress, gigantic in size 
and magnificent in col- 
ouring. ‘lhe ungainly- 
hooking rhinoceros, 
with its large, erect ears 
and gnarled skin, is the 
next to make our ac- 
quaintance, and then, 
after exchanging greet- 
ings with a young 
elephant, we pause to 
admire the beautiful 
Nylghaie antelopes, 
with their curious, 
spirally-twisted horns. 
The axis or spotted 
deer, a_ singularly 
beautiful and graceful 
animal, is also to be 
seen here. 

The banting is a 
beautifully - coloured 
species of wild ox, and 
is said to be able to go 
for several days without 
drinking. The wild 
dog, sometimes known 
as the dhole or red dog, 
is widely distributed 





over India, both in the 
hills and the plains. 
The Barasingha or 
swamp deer is to be 
found chiefly along the 
base of the Himalayas 
and in Assam. Having 
inspected the Calcutta 
monkey and the munt- 
jac deer, we may pass 
on to the Himalayan 
domestic sheep. The 
specimen shown in 
our photograph has but 
a single horn, which, 
however, is obviously 
produced by the fusion 
of a pair. 

Leaving the Prince 
of Wales’s collection, 
we come to the puma 
or mountain lion. This 
animal is the most agile 
and the best climber 
of the large cats. The 
lynx is rather larger 
than the wild cat, and 
has a long and soft fur, 
long limbs, a stumpy 
tail, and pencilled ears. 
The Indian mongoose 
is well known from 
popular stories, and is 
an expert snake-killer. 

After a hasty visit to 
the kangaroo sheds and 
paddock we pass along 
to the elephant house. 
Here may be seen the 
rhinoceros, and _ here 
also are the Indian and 
the African elephants. 
A full-grown African 

phant is the largest 

living land animals. 
he Rocky Moun- 
tain goat, which we 
ext visit, is believed 
be the only speci- 
n of this rare species 
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ever brought alive to 
Europe. The Panolia 
deer isexceedingly rare, 
and comes from Siam 
and Burma. Themark- 
hor is the largest and 
the most imposing in 
appearance of all wild 
goats. 

We must now make 
the acquaintance of the 
hippopotamus, next to 
the elephant the largest 
living terrestrial animal. 
The female now ex- 
hibited was born in the 
Gardens in 1872. The 
tapirs are gentle and in- 
offensive inhabitants of 
tropical forests in Cen- 
traland South America. 

Passing through the 
giraffe house we come 
to our final destination, 
the zebra houses. Here 
we may see the kiang 
or Tibet ass, a native 
of the barren plains of 
Tibet. The wild horse 
lives in the deserts 
of Mongolia, and in 
several respects is inter- 
mediate between the 
domestic horse and the 
wild asses of Asia. A 
fine hybrid between a 
pony and a Burchell’s 
zebra mare, the gift of 
His Majesty the King 
to the society, may here 
be seen. The moun- 
tain zebra is one of the 
smallest of the group 
and inhabits hilly dis 
tricts ; while the Bur- 
chell’s zebra is more 
horse-like in form than 
the mountain zebra, 
and possesses shorter 
ears and broader hoofs. 
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M1 I was in the desperation of 
“| sheer despair that Miss 
Romney shouted. There was, 
she felt, no alternative, since 
if she did not shout she must 
cry, which was not only use- 
less, but humiliating. She had really borne 
up very well considering, perhaps because 
her present predicament was, in part at least, 
her own fault. ‘To wire to Eleanor an- 
nouncing the day and hour of her arrival 
would, of course, have been the obvious and 
sensible thing, rather than have left both 
undecided with the idea of taking her by 
surprise. But then, Eleanor, in pressing 
upon her the oft-repeated invitation to come 
and behold the wedded bliss of herself and 
her rector, had certainly omitted to mention 
that the Rectory was situated beyond the 
ordinary bounds of civilization. Conse- 
quently she had no more anticipated that 
there would be no cabs at the station than she 
had anticipated the fog itself. It had been a 
mere mist at first—she had hardly noticed it 
—and had increased at once so insidiously 
and so suddenly that she had hardly had 
time to feel uneasy before she was very much 
more. She had turned with the idea of 
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going back to the station—the porter had 
owned that to the Rectory was a good three- 
mile walk—to find that the woolly walls 
which seemed to have sprung up around her 
were even denser behind than before—so 
dense that in a few paces she had found 
herself off the road. She had found it 
again-—not without a fall over a great stone 
that caught her foot—and, picking herself 
up, about equally breathless and wrathful, 
had felt helplessly that she did not know 
which way she faced. She had gone on 
because standing still was impossible, to find, 
presently, rough, coarse, short grass under 
her feet, and the road apparently swept off 
the face of the earth. The fog grew so thick 
that she could barely see the hands which 
she stretched gropingly out before her as she 
stumbled on ; it was like being wrapped in 
a clammy, suffocating blanket, stupefying, 
choking, blinding ; her skirt caught with a 
jerk in an unseen something; she felt it 
tear. It was at this exasperating juncture, 
too angry to cry, too scared to do nothing, 
that Miss Romney raised her voice and 
shouted with the full power of her lungs. 

It was not a successful shout. Fog is not 


a good medium for the purpose ; it sounded, 




















squeak,” as weak and deadened as though it 
had been muffled by feather beds. Still, 
having done it once, it was as well to do it 
again, for somebody might hear, though she 
didn’t expect it. She did it again, louder, 
and, improving with practice, again and again, 
louder and louder still. ‘Then she stopped with 
her heart jumping, straining her ears, almost 
certain that out of the piled fog-banks there 
had come an answering cry. She ran for- 
ward eagerly a few paces. “ Here! here!” 
she cried, loudly. “This way—this way !” 

“ Halloa! Halloa!” a voice came back, 
beyond all doubt this time. ‘ Where are 
you ?” 

“ Here ! 
helplessly. 

“ All right! Stay where you are,” shouted 
the voice. “Call again and I'll come to 
you.” 

The voice was big and cheerful—a com- 
forting voice under the circumstances. Miss 
Romney called again obediently—again and 
yet again. Every answering call was plainer 
as the man (of course, it was a man) 
approached nearer and nearer. Finally 
something darker than itself loomed vaguely 
out of the fog, and she darted at and 
clutched it 

“Oh, thank goodness!” she cried, fer- 
vently. “Isn’t this awful ?” 

“It’s pretty thick. How long have you 
been wandering about here ?” 

“Ages!” declared Miss Romney, un- 
truthfully tragic. ‘“ Where are we?” 

“T haven’t the least idea.” 

“What ?” cried Miss Romney. In her 
amazement she nearly let the clutched sleeve 
go. “ Then—then you are lost, too!” she 
ejaculated, blankly. 

“Of course I am.” 

“We are both lost ?” 

“Exactly. And that’s where the consola- 
tion comes in. ‘We are lost’ is only about 
half as awful as ‘I am lost,’ you know.” 

“Isn't it?” 

“ist?” 

‘ Perhaps it isn’t,” agreed Miss Romney. 

Both laughed. Neither could see the 
other’s face, for the fog had grown darker as 
it grew thicker. “You really don’t know 
where we are?” Miss Romney asked, quite 
imploringly. 

“That sounds as if you thought I might 
know if I tried.” He laughed again. “ Well, 
I don’t mind hazarding a guess that we’re on 
the links.” 

“ The links ?” . 

Vol. xxxii.—68. 


here!” cried Miss Romney, 
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“The golf-links.” His tone showed sur- 
prise. “Don’t you know the place, then?” 

“Claversham? Nota bit. I came down 
to stay with my friend Mrs. Leslie at the 
Rectory, but she didn’t know the date and 
so didn’t send to meet me, and there wasn’t 
a cab at the station, so I walked and this came 
on, and of course I got lost,” said Miss 
Romney, rapidly explanatory. “ Yes—the 
golf-links. You think we’re on them ?” 

“I think so. You see, I came down for 
golf—never been in the place before—and 
started to walk across ’em to the Queen’s 
Hotel, where I’ve booked rooms, and as I 
came a cropper just now into something that 
felt like a bunker I should say we’re on them 
still.” 

“That doesn’t help either of us much,” 
sighed Miss Romney, dispiritedly. 

“No, I’m afraid it doesn’t. By Jove, it’s 
getting thicker!” 

‘There was a pause while it got thicker. 
‘ If,” suggested Miss Romney, hopefully —“ if 
we go on walking forward we must get some- 
where, I suppose ?” 

“Quite so. Let’s hope it won’t be to the 
bottom of another bunker. . Perhaps you'll 
take my arm; having lost everything else, 
we'd better not lose each other. And may I 
introduce myself? My name’s Lyddiard— 
I’m at the Bar. I’d show you my card if you 
could see it. May I ask ? 

“My name? Oh, Margaret Romney. I’ve 
a-cousin at the Bar, too—Charley Culford ; 
I dare say you know him, Mr. Lyddiard. Yes, 
I will take your arm, I think, please.” 

She did so. They walked on. As luck would 
have it, they encountered no more bunkers. 
Also they talked, for, as luck would also 
have it, Lyddiard did know Charley Culford 
slightly, which naturally made things easier 
than they would otherwise have been. Not, 
Miss Romney reflected, that you can be stiff 
with a man to whose arm you are clinging as 
to your last hope in life, in a fog so dense that 
you can see neither it nor him. But they were 
a long time getting somewhere. Lyddiard 
presently paused. 

“There seems to be a good deal of the 
golf-links,” he suggested. 

“Claversham can be nothing else!” 
acquiesced Miss Romney, despairingly. Her 
tone changed to one of horror. “You 
don’t think we’ve been going round and 
round like people who get lost in the bush, 
do you ?” 

“T hope not. Suppose I shout? Shall I?” 

“Oh, do!” cried Miss Romney, eagerly. 

Lyddiard complied. They were shouts 
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whose force and volume certainly deserved 
a reply; but they elicited none. And the 
fog looked, if possible, a little denser. They 
moved on again, to be presently brought 
short up by something that was plainly a 
fence. Miss Romney’s involuntary gasp 
changed into a cry of relief. “Oh, look! 
look !” she exclaimed, eagerly. 

“Look ?” Lyddiard echoed. 

“There are lights—don’t you see? They 
must come from a house. Perhaps this is 
the garden fence. Oh, what a blessing ! 
Feel along and see if you can find a gate,” 
cried Miss Romney, excitedly. 

There certainly were lights ; the faint 
yellowish blurs upon the fog could be nothing 
else, and since they were stationary and at 
irregular heights they probably came from a 
house. Groping carefully, Lyddiard found a 
gate and unlatched it ; passing in they felt 
the smoothness of rolled gravel under their 
feet. In a few minutes they were close before 
what, from the many blurs which could only 
represent lighted windows, was evidently not 
only a house, but a large house. ‘“ Now for 
a door,” cried Miss Romney, eagerly. Then 
she suffered a qualm of doubt. “We'd 
better knock, I 
suppose ?” 

“We'd cer- 
tainly better, since 
the only alterna- 
tive seems to be 
passing the night 
on the links. 
Whoever they are, 
they are sure to 
know your friends 
at the Rectory— 
that will be intro- 
duction enough 
for you,” Lyd- 
diard answered, 
cheerfully. “ Wait 
an instant —stay 
where you are— 
I've found some 
steps—this is the 
door, most likely. 
Here’s the 
knocker, and— 
yes — the bell. 
Now for it!” 

He knocked 
and rang loudly 
—once, twice, 
three times. Not 
the slightest 
sound within the 
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house responded to the uproar. Finally he 
groped his way down the steps again, and 
there was a despairing pause. 

“They—they can’t have gone to bed?” 
Miss Romney faltered. 

“Bed at nine o’clock?—at the most I 
don’t think it can be more—not they!” said 
Lyddiard. “All out, most likely ; though, if 
so, it’s queer that the windows are lighted. 
There’s no getting in ai that door—I gave it 
an experimental shove. We must try to find 
another.” 

“And break in?” cried Miss Romney, 
horrified. : 

“ Yes—if the worst comes to the worst. 
You can’t stay out in this much longer,” 
said Lyddiard, coolly. “It’s a case of ‘needs 
must,’ you know.” 

Miss Romney felt that it was ; also that 
she had had more than enough of the golf- 
links. She followed meekly as he cautiously 
made his way round an angle of the house. 
“Ts there another door?” she asked, as he 
paused. 

“T think so—yes.” He was feeling and 
groping. ‘“ Yes—a door, right enough, but 
there’s no knocker, and I can’t find a bell. 
I'll give them a 
last chance with 
my knuckles, 
and — why, 
halloa !” 

The door had 
swung inwards as 
he touched it. The 
next moment they 
were both stand- 
ing in a brightly- 
lighted passage or 
small side-halland 
looking, as was 
only natural, at 
each other. She 
saw a man who 
looked in all ways 

quite as “nice” 
as she had 
hoped he would 
look ; he saw a 
girl who had 
been pro- 
nounced 
charming by 
many men and 
not a few 
women. Both 
laughed, which 
was also 
natural. 
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“ The door wasn’t fastened !” Miss Romney 
exclaimed. 

“Couldn’t have been. 
hear something fall?” 

“Yes, I thought so.” 

Both looked down and both exclaimed. 
On the floor lay the box of the lock. A 
glance showed that the lock itself had been 
doubly shot, and that the key was gone ; also 
that the door had no bolt or other fastening. 
Lyddiard closed it, shutting out the fog which 
was streaming in in smoky volumes, and put 
a chair against it. Then he picked up the 
box. 

“Queer !” he said. 

“It seemed to fall directly you knocked. 
It could hardly have been fastened at all,” 
said Miss Romney. 

“That’s what I meant. Yet it has two 
long screws, you see. The wood must have 
worn away, I suppose.” 

“TI suppose so—it is evidently an old 
house. Anyhow, it is awfully unsafe.” She 
checked herself, listening. “I don’t hear a 
sound, do you? ‘They must have gone to 
bed.” 

“ And left all the lights on ?” 

“Well, they must be out, then. 
shall we do?” 

“See if we can find anybody first,” sug- 
gested Lyddiard, practically. “That looks 
as if it might be a kitchen.” 

It was, and was lighted as brightly as the 
passage. The only living thing in it was a 
big grey cat fast asleep before a dying fire. 
They examined in turn the various offices, 
and then the other rooms upon the ground 
floor—a handsome dining-room on one side 
of the hall, a morning-room and library on 
the other. There were brilliant lights in all, 
and dying fires in all, but of any human 
inhabitant no sign. “It’s—it’s uncanny,” 
Miss Romney whispered, half hysterically. 
Somehow both were whispering. 

“Uncanny ?” 

“Yes ; don’t you feel it is? All a blaze 
of light like this and not a creature about ! 
There can’t be anybody, or they would 
have heard us. Come and look in the 
rest of the rooms. I must! I—I almost 
feel—_—” 

“What?” She had stopped, with a face 
suddenly scared and white. 

“As if it wouldn’t surprise me to find 
somebody dead somewhere.” 

“Nonsense! What an imagination you 
have! It’s queer, certainly, but no doubt 
there’s some perfectly simple explanation, if 
we only knew it. Of course we'll look, 
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though. Shall I go first? Why, by Jove!” 
he ejaculated. 

“There is somebody!” gasped Miss 
Romney, breathlessly. 

Both had stopped short at the bend of 
the staircase, arrested by a sound which 
suddenly became audible—that of a piano 
playing a lively operatic selection. Startling 
though it might be, it was the least- ghastly 
of noises ; in a moment they were up the 
remaining stairs, across the landing—also 
brilliantly lighted—and outside the shut door 
from behind which it came. Lyddiard 
knocked—knocked again. No notice was 
taken ; the playing continued. 

“They must be stone-deaf, or they won’t 
hear,” said Miss Romney, indignantly. 

Lyddiard’s answer was to throw open the 
door. In a moment they were both in a 
handsome drawing-room, basking in a glare 
of electric light, and staring at a piano that 
played itself! Up and down, up and down 
went the notes with a metallically monotonous 
regularity ; the brisk, tripping, expressionless 
music filled the room. Miss Romney burst 
into a hysteric laugh. 

“ Oh, it’s electric,” she exclaimed. “I’ve 
seen one. How horrid! Do stop it! 
It’s — oh, it’s weird, somehow. A _ ghost 
might be playing it! I shall shriek if it 
goes on. 
how.” 

Lyddiard did know; he switched off the 
current and the music ceased. The girl drew 
a breath of relief, glancing about her. 

“ Have we got into an enchanted castle ?” 
she demanded. 

“Something like it, I’m beginning to 
think. Shall we look into the other rooms ?” 

They did so. A boudoir opened from the 
drawing-room ; a billiard-room occupied the 
other side of the landing ; both were lighted 
and both were empty. They mounted to the 
next floor. The first three rooms—bed- 
rooms—yielded an exactly similar result. As 
the door of the fourth was opened something 
happened—a dog, a tiny toy terrier, bounced 
forward with a volley of shrill, yapping barks. 
Miss Romney caught it up. 

“ This is the best bedroom,” she whispered 
— “over the drawing-room, you know.” She 
laughed nervously, glancing round. “How 
queer one is,” she said, in a whisper. “To 
find the place all empty is awful, somehow, 
and yet if I saw anybody I know I should 
scream. Look at that wrapper thrown over 
a chair—doesn’t it look ghostly?” She 
turned to the next door. “ This must be a 
servant’s room, by the look of it—the lady’s- 


Do stop it, pray—if you know 
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“LOOK AT THAT WRAPPER THROWN OVER A CHAIR 


perhaps—there’s a cap lying on the 
Shall we go up to the next 
though I’m 


maid, 
dressing-table. 
floor? I feel as if we ought, 
certain we shall find nobody.” 

They mounted to the next floor, finding 
only more and smaller bedrooms, all lighted 
and all empty. Plainly there was nobody in 
the extraordinary house but themselves. 
They hardly spoke until they got down into 
the hall again ; perhaps neither quite knew 
what to say. The little terrier had followed. 
Miss Romney broke the silence as she again 
picked it up; her pretty face was regaining 
its colour. “After all, I think it’s very 
simple,” she said, slowly. “I believe I can 
explain it.” 

“Can you ?” 

“Yes. Most likely it amounts to no more 
than this—the family are out somewhere— 
dining, perhaps; they can’t be away, or 
there wouldn’t be fires everywhere—and the 
servants are making an evening of it without 
leave, meaning, of course, to get back first. 
They left all the lights on and that horrid 
piano playing, so that the house shouldn’t 
appear deserted. Doesn’t that about fit 
things ?” 

“You are brilliant!” declared 
“And you cover the facts perfectly. 


Lyddiard. 
Nothing 


DOESN'T IT LOOK GHOSTLY?” 
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is too outrageous 
to believe of the 
modern domestic. 
We'll leave it at 
that since we can’t 
do better. How 
is the fog getting 
on, I wonder ?” 

If the fog was 
no worse it was 
because it could 
get no worse. To 
go out into that im- 
penetrable smoky 
greyness and face 
the horror — and 
the bunkers — of 
the links again was 
so obviously im- 
possible that they 
wasted no words 
about it. Lyddiard 
shut the door after 
one look, and Miss 
Romney _ silently 
accepted the situa- 
tion by taking off 
her hat and coat. 
‘There was a pause, 
which the hall 
clock filled up by striking nine. 

““T had ordered dinner at the hotel,” said 
Lyddiard, lugubriously. 

“T expected to dine at the Rectory,” sighed 
Miss Romney, more lugubriously. 

They looked at each other and laughed. 
The strangeness of the situation was begin- 
ning to evaporate ; its humour was coming 
to the surface. “ We didn’t break in,” began 
Miss Romney, judicially, “ because the door 
opened of itself the very minute you touched 
it. So we're not burglars. But if we help 
ourselves to anything to eat we shall certainly 
be thieves !” 

“If we don’t we 
Lyddiard represented. 
and so am I. As a lawyer I decline to 
allow my conscience to become unduly 
obtrusive. We must trust to your connec- 
tion with the Rectory and my—I hope— 
unblemished reputation to see us through 
if we are discovered, though judging by 
the look of things outside I should say the 
chance of anybody coming back to-night is 
as small as ours of getting away. At the 
worst you shall only suffer as an unwilling 
accessory. I suggest that we find the larder.” 

Miss Romney consented to find the larder 
on the condition that they didn’t eat more 


shall be corpses,” 
“You are hungry 
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than they could help and made no attempt 
to invade the wine-cellar—wine, she pointed 
out, could not be considered a necessity. 
The meal which they presently ate together 
—in the kitchen, and chaperoned by the cat 
and the terrier, both of whom took an active 
interest in the proceedings—was probably 
not unpleasant. It was considerably past 
ten when they crossed the hall again and 
entered the first open door—that of the 
morning-room, where a fire was still burning. 
A glance from a window as they passed it 
had shown no change in things outside ; the 
fog displayed no signs of lessening. 

“ Well, we’re both robbers,” said Lyddiard. 
“Judging by my own feelings I should say 
the first step in a career of crime leaves a 
distinctly comfortable sensation behind it. 
What do you say ?” 

“I’m so comfy I don’t care whether I’m 
a criminal or not,” Miss Romney asserted, 
callously. She laughed. “Suppose we get 
away before anybody comes back, what shall 
we do? Leave an explanatory note and five 
shillings each in a couple of envelopes? I 
wonder who our unconscious host and hostess 
are? What a pity they’re 
so fatally tidy! If they had 
left a few letters or some 
note-paper about we might 
find out what their name 
is and what the house is 
called, at least. But I 
don’t see—— Ah!” 

“What is it?” asked 
Lyddiard. 

“A telegram — look !” 

She turned from the mantel- 
shelf with it in her hand. 
“Would it be very awful if 
I read it, do you think ? It 
might tell us something. 
Shall 1?” 
Lyddiard 


laughed _ be- 
cause she was already un- 


folding it. The single sen- 
tence which she read aloud 
was not especially illumina- 
tive: “Sorry called away 
this morning ; returning by 
night mail. —Aubrey.” Miss 
Romney put it down with 
a chagrined air. 

“That isn’t any good,” 
she grumbled. “If we knew 
Aubrey it might be quite 
thrilling to know that he 
was called away, and that 
he handed that in at 
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Charing Cross at five minutes past three this 
afternoon. But as we don’t it isn’t. Of 
course, we can’t find the envelope? That 
would be sure to have the name and address 
on it.” 

Of course they could not, though they 
presently discovered in the fender a burnt 
fragment which had plainly been the envelope 
once upon a time. There was a pause, during 
which Miss Romney yawned uncontrollably, 
not for the first time. Lyddiard laughed, as 
he involuntarily followed suit. 

“There must be something remarkably 
soporific in the Claversham air,” he remarked. 
“T don’t know when I have felt so dead 
sleepy, and you are not much better. You 
must go upstairs and get some rest. I’m 
afraid we must accept it that there’s no hope 
of your being able to get to your friends 
to-night. You see, even if the fog should 
lift in an hour or two it will be too late to do 
anything before the morning.” 

**T suppose it will,” allowed Miss Romney, 
dubiously. 

“Certainly it will, since we are both 
strangers in the neighbourhood and have no 

idea what part of it 
we are to start with. 
You won’t need to be 
nervous, because I'll 
stay down here, and 
if anybody should 
appear—why, I'll ex- 
plain matters.” 
“Perhaps Aubrey 
will,” Miss Romney 


SHE TURNED FROM THE MANTELSHELF WITH IT 
IN HER HAND.” 
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suggested. She laughed as she yawned 
again. “I am most ridiculously tired,” she 
confessed, “and, of course, the only sensible 
thing to do is to get some sleep if I can. 
I'll take that little room next to the big one 
on the second floor, I think. I’m sure it 
belongs to the lady’s-maid, so it will be ex- 
pressive of my desire to be becomingly 
modest. But do come up and switch off the 
lights first. It’s weird, somehow—the idea 
of all those rooms lighted up and not a 
creature in them.” 

They went up, treading softly, as involun- 
tarily as they whispered, and glancing round 
each room before they plunged it in darkness 
as doubtfully as if they had not examined it 
already. At the door of the best bedroom 
on the second floor Miss Romney, a little in 
advance, started and caught Lyddiard’s arm 

“What’s that ?” she exclaimed. 

“What is what?” 

“T heard somebody breathing !” 

“Nonsense! Your fancy.” 

“T suppose it must be, but I thought I 
heard it.” Still in advance, she went forward 
into the middle of the room and sprang back 
with a shriek. “Ah, look!” she cried, 
pointing. “She is dead! Look! look!” 

Huddled beside an arm-chair, which had 
been concealed by the bed-curtains when they 
stood at the door, was a woman—a small, 


neatly-dressed, middle-aged figure, looking 


like a superior maid. From her position she 
might either have crouched down by the 
chair or slipped out of it. She lay half across 
the seat, her arms hanging laxly down, her 
face upturned, her eyes fast shut, and breath- 
ing deeply. Lyddiard took one of the 
hanging hands, dropped it, and gently shook 
the shoulder; the inert rolling of the head 
sideways was the only result. “ Drugged,” 
he pronounced, succinctly. 

“ Drugged ?” Miss Romney 
blankly. 

“ Yes ; she has been dosed or has dosed 
herself with some narcotic— morphia, I fancy. 
It is of no use trying to rouse her ; she must 
sleep it off. But she ought not to lie in that 
huddled attitude. I'll see if I can lay her on 
the bed.” 

He did so easily enough, and Miss Romney 
loosened the dress at the throat and tucked 
an eiderdowr round the unconscious figure. 
She was quite pale when presently they stood 
outside the door of the adjoining room. 

“Suppose she should die—how awful!” 
she said, in an awed whisper. 

“ There’s not much fear of that. She will 
sleep it off all right,” he answered, cheerfully. 


echoed, 
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* She must have been there all the time.” 

* Yes ; no doubt.” 

“ Suppose she wakes in the night?” 

“If she does I shall hear her.” 

“ But what in the world can it all mean ?” 
She shivered. “Ugh! This is a horrid 
house—I wish it were morning! I—I’m 
getting most awfully uncomfortable, you 
know.” 

“You mustn’t do that. And the sooner 
you get to sleep the sooner the morning will 
come,” Lyddiard assured her, comfortingly. 
“Good night.” 

“Sleep? I know I sha’n’t sleep a wink!” 
said Miss Romney, forebodingly, as he went 
downstairs with the terrier tucked under his 
arm. 

But a strange bed and stranger circum 
stances are not sufficient to hold a healthy 
and strong-nerved young woman waking after 
a sufficient amount of fog and golf-links, even 
when there is added the unaccustomed dis- 
comfort of lying down with your clothes on. 
Miss Romney’s head had not lain upon the 
pillow for five minutes before she slept as 
soundly as she had ever done in her life. 

She awoke with a start. For a moment, 
as she lay staring confusedly around the un- 
familiar room, it seemed to her that she must 
be dreaming. What had roused her? Had 
she or had she not dreamed that there had 
been a stealthy, cautious movement, a faint 
rustle at her side? She slowly turned her 
eyes, but not her head. The shapes of the 
furniture bulked like darker shadows upon 
shadows vague and indistinct, but surely out- 
lined against what must be the fall of the cur 
tain was something white that was like a draped 
figure? And was there a faint movement 
under her head, as though a hand crept and 
groped secretly beneath her pillow? Now it was 
withdrawn ; there was the gentle rustle again, 
a creak, and the almost noiseless closing of a 
door. No—it was no dream—she was awake. 
She had been lost in the fog on the Claver- 
sham golf-links—of course she recollected ! 
She started up with her heart thumping as 
the memory rushed over her, and groped 
for the switch beside the bed. The room 
was flooded with light in a moment, and she 
sat up, her mind perfectly clear. 

Had she been awake ? Or had some dream 
of the unknown woman, who, no doubt, 
still slept her drugged sleep in the next 
room, somehow shaped itself into that vision 
of a draped form beside the bed? It must 
have been so, and yet that groping hand under 
her pillow had been very real. She slipped 
her own hand under, recalling that, obeying 
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her invariable habit, she had put her purse 
and keys there before lying down. Here was 
the purse, but the keys—she felt and felt 
unsuccessfully—surely they were gone! And 
what was this other tiny object which she 
found herself grasping? She withdrew her 
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revolver with a laugh. “The events of the 
night promise to be thrilling before they’re 
over. I’ve paid for my supper by routing a 
burglar.” 

“A burglar?” 

“Nothing less; though he did make his 


“WAS THERE A FAINT MOVEMENT UNDER HER HEAD, AS THOUGH A HAND CREPT AND 
GROPED SECRETLY BENEATH HER PILLOW?” 


hand and stared bewilderedly at what lay in 
its palm—a man’s heavy gold buckle ring. 

The next moment she was on her feet and 
had sprung to the door. A sudden uproar 
had arisen below—loud shouts, a sound of 
struggling, the shot of a pistol, and the 
clatter of shattered glass. On the landing 
something caught her foot—she snatched it 
up and rushed down into the hall. The 
light was switched on, the fragments of a 
broken mirror littered the floor, the side-door 
swung open, and she was just in time to see 
Lyddiard dart through. Running out, too— 
in her excited wonder she had no fear-—she 
distinguished the shapes of two furiously- 
struggling figures before the fog swallowed 
them up. There came the “ping!” of a 
second shot, followed by a cry and the sound 
of swiftly-running feet dying away upon an 
unseen road. In a moment Lyddiard ap- 
peared out of the thinning fog, a revolver in 
his hand. 

“Oh! what is it?” cried Miss Romney, 
bewilderedly. “Are you hurt?” 

“No, no; I am all right.” He followed 
her in and closed the door, putting down the 


entry where we did, by the way. Sit down 
—how white you look!—sorry you were 
roused.” He placed her in a chair. “I'd 
been asleep in there,” he explained, nodding 
towards the morning-room, and woke fancy- 
ing I heard a sound in the next room—the 
library. I thought for the moment that you 
had come down, not being able to sleep. 
But there was our friend, just pulling away 
the curtain from in front of a safe that’s let 
into an alcove in the wall —crape mask, 
muffler, and cap, all complete ; might have 
stepped out of the Police News, if you know 
that interesting publication.” 

“ And you fired at him?” 

“Not at all. We jumped at one another, 
and I seized him; he struggled, got away, 
and fired as I went for him again, smashing 
the glass, as you see—only did it to scare me, 
I fancy. He rushed out and I after him, we 
grappled and I wrenched the shooter away, 
but he twisted himself free and ran, and I 
fired after him. It was all at random in the 
fog, of course ; but I fancy I touched him— 
he certainly shouted. Couldn’t have been 
hurt much, though, judging by the pace he 
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made.” He broke off. ‘“ Why, what’s that 
you are holding—that white stuff?” 

“I don’t know.” She glanced down con- 
fusedly and let it fall. ‘“I—picked it up on 
the landing; it’s a sheet, I think. What’s 
that in your hand ?” 

“This? Oh, the mask. I got hold of it 
and tore it off as we strugged out there ; I'll 
have it and the pistol labelled as trophies of 
my first burglar, I think! He didn’t get the 
safe open, luckily ; didn’t have time to try. 
By the way, I believe he had the keys; I 
recollect hearing something fall with a chink.” 
He stooped, peered about, and picked some- 
thing up. “ By Jove, yes—here they are!” 

“Yes ; they're mine,” said Miss Romney. 

“ Yours ?” 

“Mine. He came and took them from 
under my pillow.” 

“What ?” 

Miss Romney 
explained, with 
fair coherencecon- 
sidering, conclud- 
ing by showing the 
ring which she still 
held in her hand. 
“It must have 
been too loose 
and slipped off, of 
course,” she said. 
Lyddiard re- 
covered his amaze- 
ment in a minute 
or two; his trained 
wits put the thing 
together as swiftly. 

“It’s pretty 
plain,” he decided. 
“The person who 
occupies the room 
you were in has 
charge of the key 
which opens the 
safe ; it is habitu- 
ally placed under 
the pillow, as yours 
were, and the thief 
knew it. That sheet 
arrangement was 
for an additional 
disguise, of course. 
H’m! One of the servants, or somebody in 
league with the servants, I should say.” 

‘Perhaps.” Miss Romney considered. 
“Do you think he thought the house was 
empty, then ?” 

“No; or he would not have used such 
caution.” 


“HER NEAT DRESS WAS ALL TUMBLED, HER CAP WAS AWRY, HER 
MOUTH WAS OPENED FOR A SCREAM.” 
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“No.” She glanced at the clock. “It’s 
odd that he should have waited until five 
o’clock in the morning.” 

“ Hardly ; you forget the fog. Most likely 
he has been skulking about for hours on 
those confounded links—recollect our own 
experiences.” His tone changed with a 
laugh. “ Well, I suppose there’s nothing for 
it now but to wait here until something or 
somebody turns up, fog or no fog. But we 
shall want some breakfast presently. I hope 
you realize that we are mutually having the 
time of our lives, and that———” 

He stopped. Miss Romney, turning her 
head, had cried out. The figure of the 
middle-aged maid was descending the stairs. 
Her neat dress was all tumbled, her cap was 
awry, her mouth was opened for a scream. 

Miss Romney 
rushed at her be- 
fore she could 
utter it. 

“Oh, please, 
please, pray don’t 
be frightened ! ” 
she begged. “It’s 
— it’s all right, 
really—we'’re not 
thieves or any- 
thing. You’ve 
been drugged — 
asleep for hours, 
and—and it’s to- 
morrow morn- 
ing!” She took 
the bewildered 
woman by the 
shoulders and 
gently seated her 
inachair. “Oh, 
Mr. Lyddiard, do 
please explain and 
tell her, poor thing. 

She is scared to 

L\% death.” 
\ \W Luckily the 
\ . law — when it 
chooses — can 
be lucid ; Lyd- 
™ diard was so, 
Miss Romney 
was soothing ; 
and possibly, despite considerable dishevel- 
ment, neither of them had the appearance 
popularly associated with nocturnal marauders. 
To be brief, the woman came to her senses 
and grasped the situation as soon as could 
reasonably be expected, with a commendable 
lack of hysterical symptoms. Presently, “But 


\\e 
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where are we?” Miss Romney demanded. 
“ Whose house is this ?” 

“ Hollycroft, madam—Sir Joseph Lester’s.” 

“Oh!” Miss Romney cried. She stared 
at Lyddiard. ‘“ Why, I know the name from 
Mrs. Leslie’s letters! Sir Joseph is awfully 
rich —a retired merchant—drysalter, I think 

and was knighted two years ago. He and 
Lady Lester visit at Claversham Rectory, do 
they not ?” 

“They are dining there to-night, madam 

-I should say last night, but my head is all 
confused still—and so is Miss Lester. Mr. 
Aubrey would have been with them, but he 
was suddenly called away to town.” 

“Oh!” Miss Romney thought of the 
telegram ; a glance at Lyddiard told her that 
he was doing the same. “ They will have 
stayed the night because of the fog, of 
course,” she said. ‘“ But—but even now 
I don’t understand, Mrs. Harrison—you said 
that was your name, didn’t you ?—who can 
possibly have drugged you, or where all the 
servants can be, though wherever it is no 
doubt the fog has kept them too.” 

‘As for who drugged me, ma’am, I’ve no 
doubt, more shame for them, that they were 
all in it, for well they knew that I’d see no 
pranks played behind my lady’s back—I’ve 
lived with her too long for that. I make no 


doubt that one of them slipped the stuff into 


my tonic bottle. I thought it had a funny 
taste when I took my evening dose, and don’t 
recollect anything after I turned faint and 
queer except thinking I’d sit down a bit till 
it passed off. As to where they’ve gone, 
I don’t need telling. To that rubbishy 
carnival !” 

“The carnival ?” Lyddiard echoed. 

Mrs. Harrison explained. There was a 
carnival held every year at the end of the 
summer in Claversham, winding up with a 
ball at the town Assembly Rooms. It con- 
sisted, apparently, of “fancy-dress foolery,” 
and led to “carryings on.” Sir Joseph 
objecting to “carryings on,” had consequently 
forbade his household to participate in the 
affair, and there had been resultant “ sulks 
and grumbles.” Mrs. Harrison was proceed- 
ing to express her conviction that every one 
of them would have “to take their- month,” 
and furthermore that cook, at any rate, was 
old enough to know better, when Miss 
Romney, glancing from the window, uttered 
an exclamation. It was fairly daylight now, 
the fog had thinned away to mere smoke 
wreaths, and through them a carriage was 
visible turning in at the gates. It stopped at 
the side-door, and out jumped a little, dapper, 
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apple-cheeked, elderly gentleman—Sir Joseph 
Lester. He came bustling in, not waiting for 
the grey-haired, elderly lady and younger lady 
who followed him. 

“What! up already, Harrison? Come, 
that’s famous! Suppose you were anxious 
about us, eh? My good soul, well you 
might be! Lost in the fog? Of course we 
were lost in the fog. It wasn’t much when 
we left the Rectory, but as for getting home 
—not a bit of it! ‘Thought ourselves precious 
lucky to find the Queen’s Hotel on t’other 
side of the links—eh, my dear? And there 
we've been, sitting by the fire in the billiard- 
room, all night, for, of course, there wasn’t a 
bed to be had for love or money. You 
must get your mother upstairs, Gertrude— 
shouldn’t wonder if we have her ill after this. 
Why, what’s this? ‘The mirror smashed ? 
And—why—who—lI beg your pardon, sir, 
but may I ask who you may happen to be ?” 

Sir Joseph stared from Lyddiard to Miss 
Romney and back again, as well -he might ; 
his wife and daughter followed his example. 
Once more Lyddiard explained, and once 
more his statement was, as an exposition of 
the condition of affairs, a masterly effort. 
Lady Lester sat bewildered ; her daughter 
smiled at Miss Romney as though she found 
it amusing, and Sir Joseph interrupted the 
last sentences impulsively. 

“ Apologize? Not at all, my dear sir— 
not at all; I won’t hear of it! Only too 
happy, I’m sure, that you found shelter in 
my house under such unpleasant circum- 
stances—not to speak of you, my dear young 
lady. But, for the life of me, I can’t make 
out where upon earth—-—Why, what the 
deuce—bless my soul!” 

He stared from the window; they all 
stared from the window ; Lady Lester uttered 
a faint shriek. Trailing up the path came a 
procession which, so far as costume went, 
might have stepped out of a Christmas 
pantomime. (That the expression and 
aspect of nobody was suitably jubilant was 
explainable by the fact which afterwards 
transpired—that the whole party had lost 
itself on the golf-links and spent the night 
shivering in a shelter-hut.) First came a 
portly Queen Elizabeth, whose huge ruff of 
crinkled paper was now mere pulp, and who 
could have been no more plainly announced 
as the cook had the word been embroidered 
across her ample stomacher. Following her 
came a columbine whose skirt was a damp 
mop, a pierrette whose sugar-loaf hat was 
squashed flat,a Red Riding Hood, ‘weeping 
dismally, who had lost one shoe and three 
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parts of her cloak, a large-sized clown who 
was evidently the footman, and a_ small- 
sized Folly who was as evidently the page. 
The whole body, crowding in at the door, 
huddled together with a twitter of conster- 
nation at meeting Sir Joseph’s glare. There 
was a moment’s awful silence. Then—— 
“Every one of you, man and woman, 
quits my service!” he rapped out. “No 
excuses—I’ll not hear them — take your- 
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said, heartily. “There are over a thousand 
pounds in gold and notes in that safe, though 
how it got known beats me, for it’s only there 
for a day or two. ‘There are other valuables 
and a lot of jewellery belonging to my wife 
and daughter, too, which is why their maid, 
Mrs. Harrison here, has a duplicate key. 
Evidently the burglar, whoever the villain is, 
knows that, or he wouldn’t have made straight 
for her room. I shouldn’t be surprised if it 


“ THE GROUP SLUNK AWAY AMID THE LOUD SNIFFINGS OF THE COOK AND THE WHIMPERINGS 
OF HER COMPANIONS.” 


selves off! Wait! A word first. Which 
of you was it who dared go hocusing Mrs. 
Harrison ?” 

Red Riding Hood burst into renewed 
wailings, announcing herself the culprit. “1 
~I—did-didn’t mean to put in so much,” 
she sobbed ; “my hand jerked. It was cook 
thought of it, please, sir. And—and Mark- 
ham said it would be all right going to the 
ca-ca-carnival if we got home first, and quite 
safe if we left the lights on and the piano 
playing, my lady.” 

“ Don’t speak to your mistress—take your- 
selves off!” commanded Sir Joseph. The 
group slunk away amid the loud sniffings of 
the cook and the whimperings of her com- 
panions, and he turned to Lyddiard again. 
“So far from requiring apologies, my dear 
sir, I should rather offer you my thanks,” he 


turns out as you suggest—that he’s in league 


with those rascally servants, though I’m 
bound to say I’ve always found them all 
honest enough. No doubt they meant to 
sneak in by this door here ; the lock’s doubly 
shot, I see. I’d like to come to the bottom 
of how it was that the box dropped off at a 
touch as it did. You said at a touch, I 
think ?” 

“ Hardly that, Sir Joseph, strictly speaking. 
I knocked pretty loudly. I may have slightly 
pushed the door.” 

“But still—at a slight push—that looks 
like complicity, you know, as if the screws 
had been purposely half drawn. The fellow 
did make his entrance here? Yes, yes—the 
chair was pushed away and the door open 
I understand. What about the revolver? 
That ought to be a clue.” 





ON 


They had all moved into the morning- 
room, and Lady Lester was bending over the 
fire, which was still bright in the grate ; 
Lyddiard had exhausted the coal-scuttle 
during his night’s vigil. He shook his head. 

“I’m afraid not ; I have examined it. It 
is quite new, there is no mark, and it is of 
the cheapest American make, a kind that is 
turned out by scores. No; you may take it 
that there is no trace there. But it is possible 
that the ring may furnish one. It is of a 
common enough design, but if there should 
chance to be a mark or an inscription of any 
sort——— 

“Ah, yes; the ring!” cried Sir Joseph, 
eagerly. “We may nail the scoundrel by 
means of that. Thank you, my dear.” He 
took the ring as Miss Romney held it out, 
swung round to the window, and bent over 
it. Then suddenly, “ Gertrude!” he cried. 

The word was loud, sharp; his daughter 
ran to him. There was a moment’s dead 
silence. Then Sir Joseph turned slowly 
about. His ruddy apple cheeks were livid 
and streaked. 

“ No luck, Mr. Lyddiard,” he said, deliber- 
ately ; “no luck, I’m afraid. The ring is as 
worthless as a clue as the revolver; such 


things are turned out by the score, too. I 


see no chance of tracing the man, and since, 
thanks to you, I have lost nothing, it is 
hardly worth my while to try. As for this, I 
prefer to get rid of it in this way.” 

He dropped the ring into the heart of the 
fire, took up the poker, and pressed it down. 
Lady Lister burst into sudden tears. 

“Oh, dear, how dreadful this is!” she 
bemoaned, gently. “I don’t like to think of 
your not trying to catch the wretch, Joseph 

why, he may come back some night and 
murder us all! You must talk to Aubrey 
and see what he says. Somehow I feel as if 
it would never have happened if only he had 
been at home. Where is he, I wonder? He 
wired he was coming by the night mail, you 
know. He should be here by now.” 

“Tt’s too late for the night mail,” Sir 
Joseph answered, curtly. “ He won’t come, 
mother — something —something’s detained 
him, no doubt. But you don’t need to 
worry ; we shall have a wire before long, most 
likely—yes, I expect we shall have a wire. 
Take your mistress up to her room, Harrison 

she’s worn out.” He watched his wife go. 
“You tore this man’s mask off, you said, Mr. 
Lyddiard. Did you see his face? Would 
you know him again?” 

“It.was the merest glimpse. No; cer- 
tainly not,” Lyddiard answered, promptly. 
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He took his 


Sir Joseph made no reply. 
Both 


daughter’s arm arid left the room. 
were very pale. 


It was some hours later that Miss Romney 
and Lyddiard left Hollycroft to walk to the 
Rectory. Both seemed to take it equally for 
granted that he was to be presented there. 
They had had an excellent breakfast, attended 
by a shamefaced parlourmaid who had been 
the columbine, but no one else had appeared. 
A telegraph-boy was approaching the gate as 
they passed out. Lyddiard stopped. 

“ Wire?” he asked, carelessly. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“For Sir Joseph Lester?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Ah!” said Lyddiard. 

They walked on. The golf-links sparkled 
in the sunshine ; there was no trace left of 
the fog. Miss Romney broke a long silence. 

“Eleanor has told me,” she said, slowly, 
“that the son is a dreadful reprobate—always 
in debt ; has given them no end of trouble. 
Sir Joseph would have turned him out long 
ago but that Lady Lester adores him.” 

“ Just so,” said Lyddiard. 

“The terrier was with you. He didn’t 
bark when he heard the burglar,” mused Miss 
Romney, thoughtfully. 

“No; he didn’t bark,” assented Lyddiard. 

“That telegram I read was handed in at 
Charing Cross at five minutes past three,” 
murmured Miss Romney. 

“Tt is a journey of barely three hours to 
Claversham,” said Lyddiard. 

“T never thought of looking to see whether 
there was any inscription on that ring,” Miss 
Romney remarked. 

“Nor I,” said Lyddiard. 

There was a silence, which lasted until 
they were close to the gate of the Rectory. 
Miss Romney glanced up with a smile. 

“T wonder,” she said, carelessly, “ whether 
you did properly see the burglar’s face when 
you tore his mask off? Did you?” 

“Properly would, perhaps, be a little ex- 
treme,” said Lyddiard. “It was, you will 
recollect, in the fog. I think that on all 
accounts, or, we will say, especially on Lady 
Lester’s account, it would be as well to agree 
to leave it——” 

“In the fog,” suggested Miss Romney, 
smiling, but soberly. 

“In the fog,” repeated Lyddiard, with 
gravity. 

And Miss Romney felt, as they opened the 
Rectory gate, that both understood, and that 
neither had any doubt whatever. 
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By ARCHIBALD WILLIAMS. 


N his account of his travels in 
Abyssinia in 1770 Bruce, the 
great explorer, tells us of an 
interesting episode that took 
place during his stay at Gondar. 
One day, at supper, a native 
chieftain began to brag about his prowess 
with his gun, and added some slighting 
remarks about the Scotchman. Nettled by 
the insult, Bruce replied that the end of a 
tallow-candle in his gun would do more 
execution than an iron ball in the native’s. 


\ helper firing off the gun by pulling a string attached to the trigger. 


This answer produced a scrimmage and the 
imprisonment of the Abyssinian. 

Some days later the King suggested to 
Bruce that he could not expect his assertion 
about the tallow-candle to be credited. His 
guest at once offered to prove the truth of 
the boast. Three native bull-hide shields 
were brought and placed one behind th. 
other. Bruce poured the powder-charge int 
his gun, rammed half a candle down on th 
powder, and fired. The candle pierced all 
three shields with the greatest ease, much to 


As a precaution against flying 


fragments, the pulling is done from behind a screen. 











the astonishment of 
the King and a thou- 
sand other onlookers, 
nd soon afterwards 
Bruce perforated a 
table with the other 
half candle. These 
feats established 
Bruce’s reputation 
on a firm basis ; any 
further statements 
that he made were 
accepted without 
question, and for 
many years after- 
wards the memory of 
“the man who shot 
through a table” was 


cherished by the 
simple Abyssinians. 


lished the story of his 
adventures some hos- 
tile critics included 
this exploit among 
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When Bruce pub- 





plate. Between them is a paper bullet, telescoped by an 
uccessful attack on the same plate. Before being fired it 
was somewhat longer than the stick on the left. 


».—A wooden projectile before and after impact on a thick 


1e statements which they were pleased to 


gard as mere travellers’ tales. Yet the 


neans of testing this particular incredibility 
vere ready to hand, and a thoughtful reader 


ight, even without experiment, have been 
epared to believe what he read about the 
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Fic. 1.—A rolled-iron plate, 
1-8in. thick. The big dent at 
the top (fin. deep) was made 
by a wooden rod ; the hole by 
a brass slug, which almost 
penetrated a board ain. thick. 


to the muzzle of the 
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The penetrative 
power of a projectile 
depends on_ three 
factors: its velocity, 
its weight, and its 
cohesion. A light, 
loosely-compacted 
substance moving at 
high speed may have 
more effect than a 
much tougher sub- 
stance travelling at a 
low speed. ‘Theo- 
retically, any  sub- 
stance would pierce 
any other substance 
provided that it 
strikes it with suffi- 
cient momentum. 

The subjoined ex- 
periments will be of 
interest ‘to readers 
who have not them- 
selves made trial of 
the penetrative capa- 
city of wood, candles, 
water, etc. I should 
state at the outset 
that the target was in 
each case very close 
firearm—about four 


feet away, and in a few cases only two feet— 





Fic. 3. —The plank, ain. thick, pierced by a wooden projectile, 
the remains of which ure seen on top of the plank. 
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as my object was to prove the effect of 


THE 


these projectiles at close quarters. 


The weapons used were an ordinary sport- 
ing gun, 16-bore, and a Lee-Metford rifle, 
only a few experiments being conducted with 


the latter. My 
targets included 
two rolled - iron 
plates, one - SIX - 
teenth and one- 
eighth of an inch 
thick respect- 
ively, and a num- 
ber of seasoned 
deal planks rang- 
ing from three- 
eighths of an inch 
to three inches 
in thickness. 

I first made 
trial of some oak 
sticks about eight 
inches long, 
fashioned to fit 
the gun pretty 
accurately. 
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Fic. 4.—An iron plate, 1-16in. thick, perforated by a small candle weighing 


40 grains, shot from a Lee-Metford rifle. 


end was very slightly bent over. 


When directed against the thicker iron 


plate this rod failed to 
penetrate, but made a 
very deep dent (see 
Fig. 1), and the end 
was much splayed 
(Fig. 2). 

Substituting wood for 
iron, I put the rods to 
another test. An inch- 
and -a-quarter plank 
failed to stop one. The 
plank was split down 
the centre, and the two 
halves, by one of those 
curious chances which 
might not be repeated 
in a huge number of 
attempts, were turned 
round on their bottom 
edges so that their outer 
edges came into contact, 
each half resting, as 
before, against one of 
the posts backing the 
plank. 

The last rod was 


My initial target was 4 soap- 
box, five inches deep, filled with tightly- 
packed sand and stood on end. 
passed through this obstacle, ploughed up 
the ground beyond, and, emerging again, 
made a final flight of thirty-seven yards. The 


The stick 


well. 
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Fic. s.—A cylinder filled with water penetrated a board 
tin. thick. 


The projectile is seen on the right. 


directed against a two-inch plank, strength- 
ened by cross-bars to prevent splitting. 
tration resulted (see Fig. 3), but the projectile 
was shattered into small pieces. 

My next projectile was a candle, fired from 


Pene- 


the gun through 
a one-inch board. 
Then, replacing 
the gun with the 
rifle and a blank 
cartridge, I used 
one of the small 
candles made for 
Christmas - tree 
decoration, 
weighing forty 
grains. This 
pierced the thin- 
ner iron plate 
(Fig. 4), and a 
second candle a 
board an inch 
and a_ quarter 
thick. Consider- 
ing the extreme 


lightness of the projectiles, these results are 
somewhat remarkable. 

Water in motion, or water struck by a fast- 
moving object, offers great resistance to 


opposition, as a clumsy diver knows only too 
Since water cannot be inserted into a 
firearm unless confined in some way, I had 
to make a cylindrical paper shell to hold the 
charge, cork it at one 
end, pour in the water, 


and cork the _ other. 
Though a projectile of 
this type penetrated 
some thin galvanized 
iron roofing, it jibbed 
at the thinner iron plate, 
merely doubling it up 
into a very twisted 
shape. Of a one-inch 
board it made very 
short work (Fig. 5). I 
imagine that a_ water- 
charge fired at close 
quarters would “ spoil ” 
a man very consider- 
ably. 

The converse of this 
experiment was to fire 
a hard object at a vessel 
full of water. As missile 
I selected a brass slug 
sawn off the end of a 
rod. My target was 


a biscuit-box filled to 
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This tin was filled with water and struck by a brass 
ig, which passed clean through, compressing the water so that 
s recoil bulged out the tin into a barrel shape. 
lines indicate the corners of the box. 


Fic. 6. 


The white 





The same tin seen sideways. 


Fic. 7 
the brim. The slug, somewhat to my 
surprise, went clean through; but the 


water, being slightly compressed, gave a 
vicious outward kick, which distended: the 
box into a barrel shape (Figs. 6 and 7). 
In this case there was no lid on the box. I 
night mention that a candle fired at another 
x with a tight-fitting lid did not pierce 
e metal at all, the impact merely causing 
pression, which ripped the box open very 
pletely. 
Next came three experiments with paper 
ojectiles, made of pieces of newspaper 
lled up into cylinders soft enough to be 
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squeezed oval with the fingers. Two maga- 
zines, each half an inch thick, tied back to 
back, formed the first target (Fig. 8). The 
gun sent the missile through this very easily, 
punching out paper discs increasing in dia 
meter towards the exit. ‘The cylinder itself 
was spread at the business end into a form 
suggesting a tree (Fig.9). A second pape 
projectile failed to get through the thinner 
iron plate, but was telescoped as shown in 
Fig. 2, the ends becoming very hard. A 
third, fired from the rifle, pierced a one-inch 
plank. 

Among other 
cylindrical piece of rubber. 


projectiles used was a 
This had not 

















Fic. 8—Two magazines tied together. On the right is the 
projectile made of paper twisted into a cylinder, 








Fic. 9.—The magazines and projectile after discharge. Note the 
discs of paper of graduated size punched out of the magazines. 
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Fic. 10.—On the left are small ee of lead, resulting from 
the fusing together of shot on striking an iron plate. The 
lump marked A is as heavy as twelve shot. 


the least effect on wood, as one might have 
anticipated in view of its elastic qualities ; 
but, curiously enough, its resiliency appeared 
to be destroyed by the shock, as in each of 
three trials it was found lying a few inches 
from the target. A possible explanation is 
that the thick felt wad behind prevented 
any rebound. 

lhe only projectile which pierced the 
thicker iron plate was a brass slug. This 
punched a neat hole (Fig. 1), the part 
removed being embedded in a thick plank 
behind, through which the slug almost pene 
trated. Even shot were resisted by the plate, 
though they made a deep dent in it. This 
experiment illustrated very prettily the con- 
version of one form of energy into another. 
Below the plate I found some small pieces of 
lead, which proved to be the shots fused 
together owing to the energy of motion 
being suddenly converted into heat. For 
the same reason a 
leaden bullet fired 
at a steel target 
melts and splashes 
in all directions. 
Fig. 10 shows the 
fused lead lumps, 
and also shot in its 
intact condition. 

A charge of shot 
passed through a 
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three inch balk (Fig. 11). On another 
occasion I sent a charge through a 
railway-sleeper. In that instance the 
felt wad ran up a crack in the wood 
flattening itself out into a continuous 
ribbon about nine inches long. 

My last experiment was with the 
wads alone. These pierced a choco- 
late-box and a thin board behind, 
some five-eighths of an inch in all 
(Fig. 12). It is, therefore, not with- 
out good reason that during sham- 
fights combatants are forbidden to 
fire over the heads of men anywhere 
near. I was told recently of a rifle- 


Fic. 11.—A 3in. beam penetrated by shot. 


man who accident- 
ally discharged a 
blank cartridge 
while the muzzle of 
his rifle pointed to 
his foot. The wad 
went through the 
stout upperand sole, 
but, fortunately, just 
missed his toes ! 


Fic. 12.—Three wads pierced the lid and bottom of a chocolate-box 
and also a thin plank behind it, making a total of 5-8in. of wood. 





FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGES REGNAL. 


By Atys HALLAarRD. 


E asked the Colonel how it was 

that he had left the army so 

young, considering that he had 

himself chosen a_ military 

career, and had won _ pro- 

motion so quickly and so 
brilliantly. 

Promotion, indeed! Yes, a fine 
thing it is, certainly, to be in authority, he 
replied, bitterly. How many times I used 
to wish that it was my happy lot to obey 
someone else instead of giving orders myself 
—the responsibility was so terrible in some 
instances. If you want to know what 
caused me to leave the army I will 
tell you, for there is rio reason for me 
to hide it. It was during the Commune, 
and on the 25th of May, 1871, I had just 
entered Paris with the Versailles army. 

Vol, xxxu.— 70. 


There is no need to describe to you the 
frightful state of things with which our 
soldiers had to contend, and against what 


awful odds they had won the victory. We 
had had to walk over ground which was said 
to be undermined ; we had been fired on 
from every window ; whilst the horizon which 
loomed before us was the flaming fire of the 
public buildings of our beloved city. 

We had nevertheless advanced, step by 
step, in the midst of horrible carnage, fire, 
and treachery. Our soldiers were wildly 
excited by. the massacre of our hostages, and 
beside themselves with exasperation against 
the insurgents. They were perfectly fero- 
cious, not only in their fighting, but in their 
anxiety for the execution of all individuals 
taken with weapons. It is a dreadful thing 
to own, but it is nevertheless quite true that 
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after certain combats, even if a man be 
fighting against his own brother, he arrives 
at that state when he can carry through the 
most ghastly tasks without a vestige of 
remorse. 

Unfortunately for me, I never could get 
intoxicated with the wild excitement, the 
smoke of battle, and the sight of blood. I 
have always done my duty, and, as my past 
will prove, I have fought no matter what 
enemy without any scruple whatever, holding 
that in the gigantic duel which we call war 
each man must defend himself, and his one 
duty is to see that his country’s flag is 
honoured. 

When once the fight is over, though, and 
I see conquerors and conquered lying side 
by side in the tortures of the death-struggle 
or already lifeless corpses, my heart sinks 
within me, and there is nothing of the soldier 
left. 

You can imagine, then, how horrible it 
was during those fearful days of May to 
preside at the courts-martial and to see pass 
before me, one at a time, bands of criminals 
—monsters, or whatever you like to call 


them, but, all the same, human beings whom I 
had to condemn to death in cold blood . . . 
Good heavens ! it seems to me that such a 
task as this ought to be performed by limbs 


of the law with a whole row of jurymen to 
ease their consciences for them. A military 
man does not like to condemn his fellow- 
creature to death unless he is risking his own 
life to do it. 

Well, on this famous 25th of May I had 
just come away from a military council we 
had improvised, and over which I had pre- 
sided. My colleagues had soon dispersed, 
and I was leaving the chatelet which we had 
used as our military court. I felt as though 
I were in a nightmare, and all the faces I had 
just seen haunted me. Some of them were 
handsome and some hideous ; men in the 
prime of life ; young men who should have 
been thinking of their love affairs rather than 
of murder and of setting houses on fire with 
petroleum ; women with disordered hair and 
blasphemous language, and all of them wild 
with excitement and hatred, in deadly earnest, 
but also, it must be said to their credit, brave 
and sincere. 

Suddenly I found myself face to face with 
a sergeant and his men bringing to the court 
a Communist they had just captured, and I 
knew that I must decide the wretched man’s 
fate. 

They pushed him on in front of me, and 
as I glanced at him I thought I recognised 
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my son—Jean. He walked boldly on with- 
out attempting any resistance. His uniform 
was torn, and he had evidently struggled 
hard for his liberty, but now that he was 
captured he appeared to be absolutely in- 
different to all things. 

My wife had died some years previously, 
and my son was all in all to me. 

“We've had a tough job to take him, 
Colonel,” said the sergeant. “He was just 
clearing out of the house we were searching, 
and I recognised him, for he’d been shooting 
at us all the morning from the window. His 
hands are black with the powder, and he’s 
certainly earned the reward he'll get—this 
one has.” 

Making a desperate effort to control my 
feelings, I glanced once more at the prisoner, 
and to my intense joy I discovered that I 
had been mistaken. The resemblance was 
startling, but—-this was not my son! I felt 
as though I had just wakened from some 
horrible dream, and as I gazed at the young 
man before me my heart was filled with an 
immense compassion. He was younger than 
Jean, and reminded me of my boy before 
his promotion as lieutenant. 

“What is your name and age?” I asked, 
speaking as sternly as I could. 

“ Léopold Fournier. I am nineteen, and 
I engaged as a volunteer when the war 
broke out.” 

“ Poor fellow,” was my inward comment ; 
a young enthusiast led away by any wild 
doctrine, provided it were high-sounding and 
generous. 

“Were you, this morning, in the house in 
which you have just been arrested, and did 
you, as they tell me, fire on the army?” I 
asked. 

“‘T was in the house this eae Colonel, 
and I fired on the army.” 

I was hoping that he would have denied 
the charge brought against him, but his con- 
fession was clear and frank enough for any- 
thing, and he did not speak in a boasting 
way, either. I could not help thinking that 
my boy, in a similar danger, would have 
acted in just the same way. 

Fortunately for me the prisoner’s voice did 
not sound like Jean’s, but it was clear and 
sympathetic. I did my utmost to find some 
extenuating circumstances. 

“Why have you revolted against the 
Government of your country ?” I asked. 

He did not make any answer at all to this 
question. 

“Do you regret your mistake?” I con- 
tinued, with a sympathetic glance, which | 




















hoped might influence him. “Were you 
threatened by your comrades, and did you 
join them in self-defence?” He threw back 
his head proudly at this question. 

“T am never afraid of anything,” he 


i 
i) 
*“**1 AM NEVER AFRAID OF ANYTHING,’ HE ANSWERED.” 


answered, and then, laying great stress on his 
words, he continued :— 

“If the Commune has been a mistake it 
has been a very fine mistake, and I am not 
ashamed to have had a hand in it.” 

What was Ito do? The boy before me 
was acting up to his convictions—he was 
absolutely sincere and heroic. My men were 
listening to every word, thirsting for retribu- 
tion. As for me, the longer I looked at the 
young prisoner, whose life was at stake, the 
more I saw in him the brother, the “ sosie” 
of my own son. 

The situation horrified me. I could not 
fail in my duty as Colonel in the army for 
the sake of this boy’s life. By handing him 
over to another judge I simply gave him up 
to certain death. In order to gain time I 


went on questioning the handsome lad before 
He looxed so brave and noble it seemed 


me. 
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terrible that he had thus been led astray by 
vile, hateful politics. 

I learned that he was the only son of a 
widow, and that she, poor woman, simply 
lived for him. 





I encouraged him to state his opinions, 
and tried to prove to him that he had been 
led away by his ideals and that he could 
not excuse the excesses of his party. He 
owned that much had been wrong, but that 
sheer desperation had been the cause of the 
evil, and he blamed the wrongdoers just as 
one might an unworthy priest, whilst stil 
holding zealously to the religion of which 
that priest had been a minister. 

“Do you know,” I said, coming very near 
to betraying my mortal anguish, “that I shall 
have to condemn you to death?” 

“Yes, I know that,” he answered, simply. 

I was in utter despair, and went on talking, 
incoherently, as it seemed to me, for my lips 
refused to frame the death sentence. My 
one anxiety was to put off the fatal moment. 

“ And so,” I said, “ you do not regret this 
life; you do not care for anyone or any- 
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thing? What about your poor mother who 
is waiting anxiously for your return, and who 
will discover to-morrow that her son is dead ? 
She will hear that you have literally com- 
mitted suicide, that you had no pity for her 
—because you know it is suicide, this death 
you have sought——” 

This time my arrow had struck. home, .and 
the young rebel could not, and did not even 
attempt to, hide his emotion. 

“Poor mother !” he said, his voice falter- 
ing in spite of himself. “If only I could 
keep the news of my death from her. If 
only she could go on expecting to see me 
back home she would at least have that hope 
in her life, instead of utter despair.” 

A sudden inspiration came to me. 

“ Well,” I said, “supposing I were to allow 
you to go to her and 
to make her think 
that you are obliged 
to leave France-——” 

“Oh—will you 
will you really ?” he 
asked, eagerly. 

“Ves, if you will 
give me your word 
of honour that you 
will be back here 
to-night.” 

“TI give you my 
word of honour, 

Colonel,” he said. 

I immediately 

scribbled a few words 
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which should serve as a passport for him, 
and I took no notice of the murmur of 
disapproval that I heard around me. 

“He'll never come back,” whispered the 
sergeant to one of the other men. 

Ah, I only hoped that he would not. I 
hoped that in face of his mother’s grief he 
might sink the proud heroism that he had 
maintained in my presence. 


He did come back, though—at night he 
arrived tired and breathless, for he had been 
running in order to keep his word. 

“T am late,” he said, “ but it was so hard 
to get away. My poor mother kept begging 
me to stay. It was as though she guessed 
the truth i 

They led him away, and the sentence was 

pronounced by 
another judge. My 


incomprehensible 
weakness and indul- 
had been 
high 


gence 
blamed in 
quarters. 

He was, of course, 
condemned to death. 
I begged for mercy, 
but it was all in vain. 
An hour after the 
firing which had sent 
the brave boy into 
eternity I had sent 
in my resignation. 

I had had enough. 















The Chronicles of the 











Strand Club. 
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In the above group, a number of Members of the Club have attempted, with more or less success, to delineate themselves. In 


order that there should be no mistake in identity, each artist has thoughtfully subjoined his autograph. 





asking to. have 
the minutes read 
by the secretary. 
Billson, who is 
supposed to fill 
that office, replied 
(somewhat tamely) 


that there were 
no- regular and 
authorized 
minutes kept— 
that there never 
had been any 
minutes — cer- 
tainly he hoped 
any dull ones 


spent by any of 
the members of 
the Club. Wor- | 
nung then went 
on to inquire if 
there was any 
truth in the re- 
port that one of 


the waiters 
(Charles) had been 
habitually jotting down 


the jokes he had heard 
and presenting a garbled 


version of them to 


ORNUNG created a mild sensation 
‘ at the last meeting of the Strand 
AX Club (a/ias the Loyal Society for 
| the Propagation and Preservation 
of Current British Humour) by 
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wards in book form ? 
easel sketches ? 


public, with a view to collecting them after- 
W 
Billson 
they. were all in the custody of the landlord 
of the Strand Tavern, and that an exhibition 


hat became of the 
explained _ that 


would subsequently be held, to which 


the Chantrey 


grea 
“i | 
a 


BOOTH'S DRAWING TO ILLUSTRATE HESKETH'S RAILWAY 
REMINISCENCE. 


the 


Trustees 
invited — (Hear, 


would be 

hear)—in the 
hope that some, if 
not all, of these 
masterpieces 
would be acquired 
by the nation. 
(Loud applause. ) 

Hesketh: 
Speaking of 
minutes reminds 
me of a little in- 
cident I witnessed 
the other day at 
Liverpool Street. 
The train was just 
on the point of 
pulling out of the 
station when an 
excited female 
dashed along 
the platform crv- 
ing, “Guard! 
guard! are there 
no seconds on this 
train?” 

“He. watt” 
asked the guard, 
laconically. 





“ No seconds.” 

Just then a 
miserable _repro- 
bate put his head 
out of a carriage 
window and cried 
out, genially, 
“You'll see sixty 
seconds pass if 
you wait a minute, 
auntie ! ” 

To our clever 
confrére, Booth, 
fell the task of 
illustrating the 
foregoing, which 
he did in rapid 
and _ entertaining 
fashion. 

Harrison (ap 
proaching the 


easel, after Booth 


had quitted it): Just let 
me sketch you a pathetic little incident 
Scene: the delightful 


which occurs to me. 
suburban residence 


indisposed. 
Time, ‘11 a.m. 
Enter lovely 
daughter with 
letter. 

“Oh, papa, the 
Middleville Vam- 
pires have asked 
you to kick off at 
the football 
ground on Satur- 
day. Perhaps 
you had better 
refuse the invita- 
tion.” 

Harrison’s 
drawing explains 
itself. 

Our clever 
Gallic comrade, 
Huard, who was 
paying a flying 
visit to this coun- 
try, related an 
amusing story of 
a duel which he 
had recently wit- 
nessed between 
two of his com- 
patriots. 

Huard : All ar- 
rangements had 
been made for the 


the 


THE 


popular City 
philanthropist and local benefactor, slightly 
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HARRISON S SKETCH TO EXPI.AIN HIS OWN VARN OF THE POPULAR 


CITY PHILANTHROPIST, 


Missed !” 








HUARD’S ILLUSTRATION TO THE DUEL STORY. 





duel between 
Monsieur M 

and Monsieur 
P ‘ The 
seconds had de- 
cided that, as the 
offence was 
mortal, it would 
be useless for 
the gentlemen to 
go upon the field. 
To avoid the 
latter a coin was 
to be tossed and 
the loser was to 
commit suicide. 
The place was 
agreed upon, the 
coin was tossed, 
and Monsieur 
M—— disap- 


peared with a loaded pistol. Soon the noise 
of the report was heard, and a second later 
Monsieur M——,, very pale and trembling, 
rushed into the room, crying — “ Missed ! 
The artist’s spirited sketch to 


illustrate his narra- 
tive is reproduced 
herewith. 

After that it 
was Dolamore’s 
turn, and he re- 
lated a story of 
a motorist in the 
Black Forest 
who ran short of 
petrol. He and 
his chauffeur were 
at their wits’ end 
to know what to 
do, when, to the 
joy of both, an- 
other motorist, 
duly and decently 
attired, ap- 
proached them 
out of the wood. 
“Oh, old chap,” 
cried the victim 
of the dilemma, 
“can you spare 
me a_ litthe——” 
Then he stopped, 
and to his 
horror discovered 
that the sup- 
posed motorist 
was a bear! He 
stood there nailed 
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THACKERAY'S ILLUSTRATION TO 
DOLAMORE’S STORY OF THE BEAR 
AND THE MOTORIST. 


to the ground. Luckily, the 
bear did not make a similar 
discovery. 

“ How did the motorist get 
out of it?” 


“Oh, the bear politely lent 
him a pint and a half of bear’s 


, 


grease, and——-’ 

Shouts of indignation 
drowned the remainder of this 
anecdote, but by this time 
Thackeray had embellished 
Dolamore’s yarn with the 
above sketch. 

Our latest member, Dudley 
Hardy, who arose blushing, 
supported on the arm of 
Garry, mentioned modestly that 
he had been spending some 
time on the other side of the 
Channel. There, really the 
funniest thing he had seen 
occurred in a small Normandy 
village, where an_ official 
huissier, very dignified, al- 
though he happened to be in 
private life and out of uniform 
a tallow-chandler, had some 
property to announce. This 
he did in a large and stately 
manner: “ Messieurs and mes- 
dames! Oyez! oyez! A fine 
and commodious residence for 
sale, together with three out- 





REMINISCENCE. 


houses, one stable, 
sixteen acres and a 
half of land, four 
mahogany tables, 
three deal ditto, 
seventeen chairs, 
nine ” Here 
he paused to take 
breath, and noticed 
that apparently the 
only soul within 
earshot was a small 
street gamin. 
“Don’t hurry, 
huisster,” said the 
boy, encouragingly ; 
“only, when you’ve 
done, mother would 
like a ha’porth of 
candles.” 

Before he had 
concluded Hardy 
had commenced a 


DUDLEY HARDY'S SKETCH TO EXPLAIN His OWN NORMANDY 
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WATERS'S IDEA OF THE VERY STOUT LADY AND THE WEIGHING-MACHINES. 


bright and characteristic sketch of the episede, 
which appears on the previous page. 

Boyle : You know those weighing-machines 
on the Underground? Well, the other day 
an exceedingly stout lady planted herself on 
one of them 
and put a 
penny — in the Pat: 
slot. The indi ("@ 
cator instantly 
whizzed round 
to the top 
limit. “ Twenty 
stone!” she 
cried, in aston- 
ishment and in- 
dignation ; “ it’s 
an outrage. I 
say it’s an out- 
rage.” 

“All right, 
lady,” cried a 
porter; “‘stopa 
bit, and me and 
my mate’ll fetch 
another one. 
They're only 
built for twenty 
stone, but you 
can putone foot 
on each.” 


om 
oir SLIPS 


BOYD'S DRAWING TO ILLUSTRATE KIS OWN PUNNING MONSTROSITY. 


Waters’s depiction of the insult to the lady 
is most realistic. 

Finally we had a Shakespearean guessing 
competition. Boyd drew a picture on the 
easel, and the members had to supply an 

appropriate inscription. The 

picture, as may be seen, repre- 

sented a nigger boy on a fence 
playing a banjo, 
with an ostrich 
biting his toe. 
Bolman sug- 
gested some- 
thing about 
“toe, toe solid 
flesh.” Boyd was 
at last obligedto 
state quotation, 
“A nipping and 
an eager air.” 

“Well,” cried 
Johns, “that’s 
rather far- 
fetched.” 

“Yes,” re- 
turned Boyd, 
unblushingly, 
“it does require 
a-stretch of ima- 
gination.” He 
meant ostrich ! 

















“MY BEST PICTURE.” 


VII.—THE CHOICE OF EMINENT AMERICAN PAINTERS. 


By ADRIAN MARGAUX. 








No. 
= [STORICALLY speaking, no 
& doubt, America has yet its 
ec yj laurels to win in the realm of 
Wi art. From the historicai point 
ys of view it is unfortunate for 








America that several of her 
great painters so far—West, Sargent, and 
Abbey—have detached themselves from their 
native country, and with their talents have 
helped to sustain the fame of English art. 
Contrary to a general but unreliable im- 
pression in Europe, however, there is no lack 
of workers with brush and palette in the 
United States from whose ranks, sooner or 
later, may arise a Reynolds or a Romney, a 
Constable or a’ Turner, a Millais or a Leighton. 

Among these painters at the present 
moment the first place 
would probably be accorded 
by common consent to Mr. 
John La Farge. Mr. La 
Farge has just passed his 
seventieth year, and has 
been a member of the 
National Academy of Design 

the R.A. of the United 
States —since 1869. He is 
President of the Society of 
American Artists. 

Of his representative pic- 
ture, ‘‘ The Wolf Charmer,” 
Mr. La Farge says :— 

“The picture I have 
chosen for you interests me, 
perhaps, as much from asso- 
ciations of travel and read- 
ing as for any special artistic 
success. I made the first 
drawing for it in 1886. It 
was engraved soon after- 
wards in a Boston magazine. 
I made it to be one of a 
series of some hundred sub- 
jects, more or less fantastic 
and imaginary. This one, 
of course, was based on the 
superstition, a European 
belief, which I came across 
in Brittany, where I spent 
some time in early youth. 

“The peasants used to 
believe in what they called 
the ‘wolf charmer,’ or ‘ wolf 
leader ’—/e meneur de loups. 
Certain pipers, whose habits 

Vol. xxxii.—71 





“THE WOLF CHARMER.” 


Re produced by permission of the Artist. 


led them to a solitary life, were held to have 
a magical power over wolves or other wild 
beasts and to delight in leading them about at 
night. Of course, it is a superstition known 
to many parts of Europe as well as to my 
Brittany friends. With this notion of the ‘wolf 
leader’ was sometimes entangled the notion 
of the werewolves—a curious and fascinating 
superstition. I remembered at the time, and 
many of us still remember, Goethe's little 
poem, ‘The Gipsy Song.’ The gipsy has 
killed, you know, the black cat of the village 
witch, and outside in the night, with the call 
of the owl, he is attacked by the wolves. 
But he knows them ; they are the women of 
the village, and he calls out to them and 
insults them by name—‘ Kate,’ ‘ Anna,’ and 


By JOHN LA FARGE, 
Se.ectep sy THE Artist as His Best Picture. 
From a Photo. by Curtis & Cameron, Boston, Mass. 
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“THE PROGRESS OF CIVILIZATION—ART.” 
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By KENYON COX. 


SeLectep by THE Artist AS HIS Best Picture. 


Reproduced by permission of De W. C. 


‘Bet.’ The poem and its meaning of the 
tamer of the real wolf and the man-wolf gave 
me my subject. And, indeed, anyone who 


has heard the lonely call of the wolf in the 
cold and of the jackal in the heat of the 
night can understand a necessary supersti- 


tion. The bagpipe has evidently seemed to 
have some analogy to these dismal sounds, 
and hence the superstition.” 

Mr. La Farge, who studied under W. M. 


© TWILIGHT.” 


Ward, New York 


Hunt and Couture in Paris, at first painted 
religious subjects and decorative pieces, but 
has since made more or less successful essays 
in various kinds of work. In England he is, 
perhaps, best known as the inventor of a new 
method of painting stained-glass windows, 
which is generally spoken of as the “American 
method.” He has a studio in his native city 
of New York, but resides at the seaside 
resort, Newport, Rhode Island. 


By DWIGHT W. TRYON. 


SeELecrep sy THE Artist as HIS Best Picture. 


Reproduced by permission of N. E. Montross, New York. 





“MY BEST PICTURE.” 


“T consider my work in mural painting,” 
states Mr. Kenyon Cox, another painter who 
has long enjoyed the favour of the American 
public, “the best and most characteristic 
part of my productions, and the series of 
decorative lunettes just completed: for the 
State capital of Iowa, at Des Moines, the 
best of my mural painting. The series repre- 
sents ‘The Progress of Civilization,’ and if 
I were to choose one picture of the series it 
would be the culmination in the lunette 
entitled ‘ Art.’ 

“My reason for this choice is simply that 
the picture more nearly realizes my ideal of 
the combination of sumptuousness of deco- 
ration with purity of design and severity of 
style than anything else I have done.” 

Mr. Kenyon Cox, who was born in the 


“THE BATTLE OF LEXINGTON.” 
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low clouds and the last touches of sunlight 
flecking the lowestof them. “The country,” 
adds the painter, “is typical New England 
pasture—stony and rolling.” 

Mr. Tryon was brought up amidst the 
scenery he is fondest of depicting, his birth- 
place being Hartford, Connecticut His 
present home is at South Dartmouth, Massa- 
chusetts, about sixty miles south of Boston. 
Like most of his fellow-artists he visited 
Europe for academic training, and in Paris 
he had Daubigny among his masters at the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts. He was elected a 
member of the National Academy fifteen 
years ago at the age of forty-two, and among 
other foreign distinctions he has won the 
gold medal at Munich. 

The one distinctively patriotic subject in 


By HENRY SANDHAM. 


Se_ecrep sy THE Artist as nis Best Picture. 
Reproduced by courteous permission of the Faber Prang Art Company, Springfield, Mass. 


town of Warren, Ohio, in 1856, has been a 
member of the National Academy since 1882. 
The son of a general in the Civil War, he 
had the advantage of the best training in 
Paris, Carolus Duran and Géréme being his 
masters. On the completion of his five 
years’ course in Paris Mr. Kenyon Cox 
returned to New York, and has resided there 
ever since. 

In landscape America is considered to have 
quite a distinctive school, of which Mr. 
Dwight W. Tryon, is one of the leaders. 

“ Twilight,” the picture by which he is 
represented here, is a New England scene, 
painted in the late autumn. It shows the 
last of daylight—a luminous sky with bank of 


this series of pictures is the representative 
work of Mr. Henry Sandham, a Boston artist 
of Canadian birth, viz., “ The Battie of Lex- 


ington.” There could be little doubt as to 
Mr. Sandham’s choice if his personal taste 
coincided with popular opinion. By this 
chef-d euvre—a canvas measuring ten feet by 
six—he has made his name well known 
throughout the United States. It was pur- 
chased by the people of Lexington and 
hangs in their town-hall, an object of reverent 
interest to the many patriotic Americans who 
make pilgrimage to this place of hallowed 
memory as the scene of the first conflict in 
the War of Independence. 

Numerous American artists had previously 
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attempted to depict “ The Battle of Lexing- 
ton.” But by universal consent Mr. Sand- 
ham’s work was the first to realize the scene 
with historical accuracy. The “ battle ”—if 
battle it can be called, when a few undis- 
ciplined farmers exchanged shots with a small 
detachment of troops—was fought at early 
morning on April roth, 1775, in the brief 
time between dawn and sunrise. The other 
artists had made little or no attempt to show 
the exact effect of this dim light upon the 
scene ; one or two had even painted it in full 
sunlight. In this as in every other point 
Mr. Sandham was determined to be exact. 
Lexington is 
about twenty 
miles from Bos- 
ton, and _ night 
after night during 
the latter part of 
April Mr. Sand- 
ham went there 
by the last train 
in order that he 
might be on the 
historic spot 
during the fateful 
few minutes, mak- 
ingrough sketches 
of the scene, with 
which he would 
hurry back to his 
studio. To be 
accurate in every 
detail the artist 
conscientiously 
read everything 
he could discover 
concerning the in- 
cident—so com- 
paratively trivial 
in itself, so im- 
mensely import- 
ant in its histori- 
cal significance 
including a sermon preached in Lexington on 
the following Sunday, which happens to have 
been preserved. Then he visited London 
in order to study the English version of the 
episode, spending many days in ransacking 
for this purpose the library of the British 
Museum. He made an examination, with 
the assistance of the War Office, of the arms 
and uniforms of the period, and actually 
experimented with some of the powder then 
in use in order to ascertain the exact effect 
of its smoke upon the atmosphere. 
Altogether Mr. Sandham spent about two 
years over the production of this work, which 


“THE WOOD NYMPH.” 
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was first exhibited at the Boston Art Club in 
October, 1885, under the title of “The Dawn 
of Liberty,” a title, however, which was 
popularly disregarded in favour of the more 
definite description. Mr. Sandham at that 
time had not been settled long in the United 
States, having left Montreal for Boston in 
1881. Owing to the opposition of his father, 
a business man in Montreal, to art as a pro- 
fession, Mr. Sandham had no regular training, 
and for some years was obliged to make a 
trade of photography whilst devoting himself 
to the study of painting. 

In contrast with the large historical 
canvases of Mr. 
Sandham are the 
poetic and im- 
aginative _figure- 
subjects of Mr. 
Edmund C 
Major, another 
well-known Bos 
ton artist. Mr. 
Major mentioned 
two pictures as 
best embodying 
his ambitions, 
“The Wood 
Nymph” and 
“ Evangeline.” 

“My wife in- 
spired both pic- 
tures, but neither 
is a strict likeress 
of her. Portrait- 
ure is my forte, 
but I have had 
quite a good deal 
of success with 
fancy heads and 
occasional lapses 
into landscape.” 
One of Mr. 
Major’s land- 
scapes, it may be 
added, has had a place in all the important 
American exhibitions for some years past, 
including that at St. Louis. 

“The Wood Nymph” was painted five 
years ago. The soft beauty of the young 
woman’s face, the graceful pose of the flower 
bedecked head, and the delicate folds of the 
white drapery cannot but excite admiration. 
It must be confessed, however, that the 
reason for the title Mr. Major has given his 
picture baffles conjecture. 

“T am sending you,” writes Mr. Abbott H. 
Thayer, who has made a name for decorative 
and symbolical work, “‘a photograph of the 


By EDMUND C. MAJOR. 
SELECTED BY THE ARTIST AS ONE oF HIS Best Picturgs. 
From a Photo. by Foster Bros., Boston, Masa. 





thing which, on the whole, I most respect 
among my very} 
lunette is one of four in the top of the 
portico of the 
Bowdoin College 
Art Building, in 


Maine. It is the 
consummation of 
my propensity to 
make all my 
things first of all 
decorations.” 
This mural 
painting, which 
symbolizes hom- 
age to Art and 
Science, was at 
first designed 
without the two 
infant figures. It 
was, indeed, so 
photographed, 
and Mr. Thayer 
has added them 
to the photograph 
by his pencil in 
order that the 
picture might be 
reproduced in 
THE STRAND 
MAGAZINE as it 
was completed. 
Other lunettes in 
the same scheme 
of decoration 
were executed 


“MY BEST PICTURE.” 


By ABBOTT H. THAYER. 


SELECTED BY THE ArTist AS HIS Best Picture. 


“MY PARENTS.” 
Sevectep sy THe Artist as nis Best Picture. 


By IRVING W. WILES. 


by Mr. John La Farge and Mr. Kenyon 
uneven productions. The Cox. 
Mr. Thayer comes of an old Boston family, 


and was born in 
the city of culture 
in 1849, where 
his father prac- 
tised as a doctor 
of medicine. At 
ten years of age 
he had already 
got into the habit 
of making pic- 
tures—chiefly of 
animal and _ bird 
life—and was 
destined to be- 
come an_ artist. 
He left school at 
seventeen, but it 
was not until 
eight years later, 
after his marriage, 
that he found his 
way to Paris for a 
course of study 
under Géroéme 
and other masters. 
In the meantime 
he had produced 
many pictures of 
animals, but on 
returning to Bos- 
ton three or four 
years later he 
turned to human 
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subjects, particularly those of a decorative and 
symbolical character. Mr. ‘Thayer isa member 
of the National Academy, and has been Presi- 
dent of the Society of American Artists. In 
scientific circles he is known as the dis- 
coverer of the law of the protective colouration 
of animals, which was first announced in a 
lectureat the Smithsonian Institution, Washing- 
ton. The artist has his home and studio at the 
little town of Monadnock, New Hampshire. 

Mr. Irving W. Wiles and Mrs. Phoebe A. 
Pickering Jenks 
are chiefly known 
for their portrait 
painting, a branch 
of art which natu- 
rally flourishes 
more than any 
other in a country 
with the social 
conditions of the 
United States. 

Mr. Wiles gives 
the place of 
honour, it is inter- 
esting to notice, 
not to any of his 
wealthy and 
fashionable _ sit- 
ters, but to the 
portraits of his 
father and 
mother, painted 
in. 1889, quite 
early in his artistic 
career. Mr. Wiles’s 
father was himself 
a painter of some 
note in America, 
landscape _ being 
his méter. From 
him Mr. Wiles, 
who was born at 
the townof Utica, 
New York State, 
in 1861, received every encouragement and 
assistance in his training as an artist. At 
twenty-one he was sent for a couple of years to 
Paris, where he studied under the great por- 
trait painter, Carolus Duran. This portrait of 
his parents was awarded a medal at the Paris 
Exhibition in 1900, and Mr. Wiles, who is a 
member of the National Academy and other 
artistic societies, has won pretty well all the 
honours his own country has to award him. 
The artist, who lives in New York, is a 
popular member of that great fraternity of 
professional workers in that city, the Century 
Association. 


“THE PET.” 
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By MRS. PICKERING JENKS. 
SeLECTED BY THE ARTIST 
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The story of the career of Mrs. Jenks, who 
is represented by the portrait of a little boy 
fondling a cat, is somewhat remarkable. It 
was not until she reached the age of twenty- 
nine, was married, and had children, that 
this lady discovered her artistic talent. Her 
husband had several friends among the 
artists of Boston, and their talk first turned 
her thoughts to the subject of painting. One 
day she was led to paint a bouquet which 
had been presented to her, with the result 
that she was 
advised by these 
friends to devote 
herself seriously 
to work at the 
easel. She took 
their advice in 
such good heart 
and turned their 
assistance to such 
good account that 
in the course of a 
few years she had 
secured a reputa- 
tion equal to that 
of any other 
woman artist in 
America. 

Mrs. Jenks has 
concentrated her- 
self on portrait- 
ure, especially of 
women and chil- 
dren. “I have 
been occupied 
constantly,” she 
says, “for the last 
twenty-five years, 
and during that 
time have painted 
more portraits 
than any other 
person. Ofcourse, 


AS HER Best Picture. . 
. the circumstancés 


under which they were painted were always 


the same. I received the commissions and, 
therefore, painted them.” 

I found that Mr. Edmund C. Tarbell, a 
3oston artist, who has made his reputation 
with domestic interiors, had an almost equal 
preference for two pictures having a remark- 
able resemblance to each other, “A Girl 
Crocheting” (by which he is represented in 
these pages) and “A Girl Mending.” 

“ My reasons,” he explains, “for preferring 
these two pictures are quite simple—first, 
because they represent people doing some 
thing, not merely posing; and second, 














“MY BEST 


because I think I 
have come nearer 
to making the 
atmosphere of the 
actual scene before 
me than I ever did 
before.” 

Mr. Tarbell, who 
was born at West 
Groton, Massachu- 
setts, in 1862, re- 
ceived his earliest 
training at the Bos- 
ton Museum of 
Fine Arts, but 
afterwards pro- 
ceeded to Paris to 
study for a time 
under Lefebvre. 
He has won 
numerous prizes 
and medals, includ- 
ing an award at 
the last Paris Ex- 
hibition. Last 
year he was elected 
to full membership 
of the National 
Academy. 

Mr. Walter Gay, 
another distin- 
guished artist who 
has made Paris his 
home, has of late 
years “developed 
a new line of art,” 
to use his own 
words. He con- 
ceived the idea of 
painting the portraits of rooms as portraits 
of people are painted, “getting the spirit of 
the room, its personality and character, giving 
life, as it were, to furniture and Jdzdelots.” 
He achieved immediate success in this new 
departure and has had so many followers 
that he may be said to have founded a 
school, and is at the head of the present 
movement in Paris of the painters called 
‘Les Intimistes.” He spends six months of 
the year in an old chateau, near the forest of 
Fontainebleau, and the rooms of this ancient 
demesne have served as models for many 
pictures. 

Mr. Gay’s first selection for THE STRAND 
MAGAZINE was of one of these pictures, but 
it was abandoned as not being sufficiently 
representative of the best that he has done in 
art during the whole of his career. Mr. Gay 
then made choice of his well-known picture 


“A GIRL CROCHETING.” 
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By EDMUND C. TARBELL. 


SELECTED BY THE ARTIST AS ONE OF HIS Best PicTUREs. 


in the Luxembourg, “The Cigarette-Makers,” 
which was painted some years ago in the 
tobacco factory at Seville, which was. the 
scene of the opera “Carmen,” and has 
become one of the “sights” of Spain. ‘The 
Cigarette - Makers” was purchased by the 
French Government out of the Paris Salon, 
although it had already acquired two of this 
artist’s works for the national collection. 

The painter of “The Cigarette-Makers,” 
who was born near Boston fifty years ago, is 
represented in the public galleries of all the 
chief cities of his native country, whilst 
several of his works have been bought by 
well-known English collectors, including 
Lord Ribblesdale and Lady de Grey. He 
has been elected to the membership of lead- 
ing art societies in all three countries, and 
only the other day the French Government 
crowned his career, from the point of view of 
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“THE CIGARETTE-MAKERS.” 


Paris, by raising him from 
the rank of a Chevalier to 
that of an Officer of the 
Legion of Honour. 

Mr. Gari Melchers, whose 
reputation has likewise been 
made in Paris, although he 
still ranks as an American 
artist, selected as his best 
picture “The Fencing 
Master,” which was the 
centre of a group of five 
works he contributed to the 
Salon of 1906. But apart 
from this circumstance he 
gives no reason for his 
choice, which may possibly 
come as a surprise to the 
painter’s many admirers who 
recall some of his earlier 
works, such as “ The 
Family,” now in the Na- 
tional Gallery at Berlin, and 
“ Maternity,” which is to be 
seen in the Luxembourg. 

His most important 
achievements have been in 
the decoration of American 
public buildings. His fres- 
coes, “‘ Peace” and “ War,” 
daily excite the admiration 
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of visitors to the Congres- 
sional Library at Washing- 
ton, but the fine work he 
did in the adornment of the 
Liberal Arts Palace at the 
Chicago Exhibition has un- 
happily been destroyed by 
fire. Mr. Melchers was sent 
by his father, when he was 
in his seventeenth year, to 
study art at Dusseldorf. But 
his soul longed for Paris, 
and in two or three years he 
was in the French capital 
as a pupil of Lefebvre and 
Boulanger. Before he was 
twenty-one he had a picture 
— ‘The Letter” —in the 
Salon, and in the American 
section of the Exhibition of 
188g he won two medals of 
honour with three pictures 
—*The Sermon,” “ The 
Pilots,” and “The Com 
munion.” Since then he 
has been awarded medals 
in most of the European 
capitals and has been deco 
rated by the French Go 
vernment as Chevalier o! 
the Legion of Honour. 
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FIG. 1.—-ONE OF THE DRAGONS SEEN BY VICTOR, 


By Francis GRIBBLE. 





NCE upon a time (and not so 

very long ago) a certain learned 
professor—a friend of Sir Isaac 
Newton and Sir Hans Sloane 
—walked into a_ private 
museum of curiosities at 
Lucerne. First they showed him the bones 
of a defunct Swiss giant, alleged to be 
eighteen feet high—five feet higher, they 
assured him, than the great Goliath of Gath ; 
and then they showed him a remarkable gem, 
which he might have mistaken for a carbuncle, 
and told him that it was a “ dragon-stone.” 

“What is a dragon-stone?” asked the 
professor. 

“It is a stone,” he was told, “which you 
can cut out of the head of a dragon, if you 
are able to catch it asleep.” 

“Is it essential,” was the next 
“that the dragon should be asleep?” 

“Certainly. If the dragon should awake 
under the operation it would die, and the 
stone would vanish away.” 

“T see. But it must be difficult. Sup- 
posing that you are so fortunate as to find a 
dragon asleep, how do you prevent it from 
being disturbed by the pain which the knife 


must cause?” 
Vol. xxxii.—72 














inquiry, 


“There are two ways. One way is to 
murmur incantations, and the other is to 
scatter soporific herbs upon the ground.” 

All this was very interesting, and the pro- 
fessor’s interest was heightened when he 
inquired what was the use of the dragon- 
stone—in the first instance to the dragon, 
and in the second instance to the surgeon 
who excised it. Its value to the dragon 
was, it appeared, as an illuminant: “It illu- 
minates the darkness of night like a lamp, 
and Providence has therefore given it to 
these animals who dwell in caves to assist 
their eyesight when enfeebled by old age.” 
The surgeon, on the other hand, could use 
it as a medicament for the cure of various 
diseases. It was an antidote to poison, and 
a specific for plague, dysentery, diarrhcea, 
and bleeding of the nose. 

“ Especially,” the professor was told, “is it 
useful in cases of plague. You have only to 
attach it to your armpit, or to the sole of your 
foot, in order to reduce the bubonic swelling.” 

“Have you documentary evidence of the 


truth of these statements?” asked the 
professor. 
“Plenty of it,” was the reply ; and testt- 


monials were produced from the archives 
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of the museum—the sworn statements of 
medical men and public officials—to the 
effect that the treatment had been tried and 
had been found efficacious. The professor 
examined them, noted that they were “in 
order,” and took copies. The stories seemed 
circumstantial ; he concluded that there must 
be something in them. 

Learned men, he reflected, had in all ages 
believed in dragons, though none of them 
had ever seen one. He was familiar with 


the idea of the dragon alike as the guardian 
of treasure and as the personification of evil. 
had fought with dragons and so 


St. George 





A DRAGON SEEN IN 1449 NEAR LUCERNE, 


had St. Michael. A bishop was often 
represented on his monument as 
trampling a dragon under foot. The 
limbs and organs of dragons were 
reputed to possess miraculous virtues. 
A dragon’s head buried under a 
doorway secured the happiness of a 
house ; a dragon’s eyes preserved in 
ointment gave courage to cowards ; 
the fat of a dragon’s heart was a help 
towards the winning of a lawsuit ; 
the man who had a dragon’s teeth 
wrapped up in deer-skin could 
secure the favour of princes. The 
story told of the dragon-stone at 
Lucerne was, it seemed to the pro- 
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fessor, much more plausible and credible 
than these. 

The stone, it appeared, had been sold to 
the curators of the museum by a peasant 
who had lighted upon a dying dragon in a 
field. ‘here was the chance, of course, that 
the man might be a liar, but that was hardly 
likely. A liar would surely have told a 
bigger lie while he was about it. He would 
have said, for instance, that the stone had 
been brought by a traveller from the Indies, 
instead of attributing to it such an obvious 
and ordinary origin as the head of a Swiss 
dragon. Moreover, the medical potency of 
the stone was well attested ; and 
though there were other stones 
which might have healed some of 
the ailments enumerated — pow- 
dered crystal, for instance, taken 
with wine was a well-known cure 
for diarrhoea—only a dragon-stone 
could have checked the course of 
the bubonic plague. 

Could it be true, then, that 
there were dragons in the Alps? 
Why not? The Alps were, at any 
rate, full of the sort of dark, deep 
caverns in which dragons might 
naturally be expected to dwell. 
There were even stories of 
dragons having dwelt in certain 
caverns in particular. The Beatus 

hohle, on the Lake 
of Thun, near In- 
terlaken, was one 











DKAGON SEEN ABOUT 1660 BY ANDREW RODUNER, A 
PUBLIC OFFICIAL IN ALTENSAXUS. 
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FIG. 4.—CHRISTOPHER SCHORER’S FLYING DRAGON, 
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recent and credible testimony of the 
presence of dragons in the Swiss 
mountains. At any rate, it would 
be worth while to try, and to give 
some trouble to the task. 

So the professor argued; and 
the result of his visit to the 
museum was that he gave several 
years to the conscientious investi- 
gation of the subject. He studied 
this neglected branch of natural 
history almost in the scientific spirit 

of Linnzus and Buffon ; and he ulti- 

mately wrote a book about it, con- 
cluding in favour of dragons and 
marshalling his proofs. The book 
contains eleven pictures of dragons, 
here reproduced, drawn from the de- 
scriptions furnished ; and it is recorded 
that, for the production of some of 
the pictures, Sir Hans Sloane and Sir 

Isaac Newton paid. 

The aspect of the dragons varied, 
it will be seen, considerably. There 
were dragons with and without wings, 
with and without legs, with and with- 
out crests ; dragons with human faces, 
with cats’ faces, and with nondescript 
faces ; dragons that breathe fire, and 
dragons that do not breathe fire. All 














the dragons, however, have one com- 
mon characteristic. They all, when 
breathing, inhale any birds that 
happen to fly close to them; and 
each kind of dragon is vouched for by 
the deposition, generally on oath, of 
some reputable witness. Suppose we 
begin with the deposition of John 
Tinner, relating to the dragon shown 
in Fig. 6: 

“John Tinner, of the Commune of 
Frumsen, in the Barony of Altensaxus, 
an honourable man, whose word can 
be trusted, and who at the present 
time is still living, solemnly de- 
posed to me that twelve years 
since, at the end of the month of 
April, he repaired to the neighbour- 














FIG. 5.-—-A WINGED DRAGON. 


St. Beatus (after 


case in point. 
whom Beatenberg is called)—the 
saint who converted the Oberland 
to Christianity—was reported to 
have expelled a dragon from that cave at the 
beginning of his missionary journey, and 


made his own home in the beast’s lair. 
That, no doubt, was a long time ago; but 
careful inquiry might very well discover more 


ing mountain, the Frumsenberg, and 

that there, in the place commonly 
known as the Hanwelen, he encountered a 
terrible serpent, black and grey in colour, 
which first coiled itself up and then raised 
itself upright. Its length, he said, was at 
least seven feet ; its girth was about that of 
an apple tree ; it had a head like the head of 
a cat, but no feet whatsoever. He said that 
he smote and slew it with the assistance of 
his brother Thomas. He added that, before 
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FIG. 6.—JOHN TINNER’S DRAGON. 


this serpent was killed, the inhabi- 
tants of the vicinity complained 
that the milk was drawn from the 
udders of their cows, and that they 


could never discover the author 
of the mischief, but that, after the 
serpent was killed, the mischief 
ceased.” 

Perhaps, if John Tinner’s evi- 
dence had stood alone, the pro- 
fessor might have rejected it. 
As a mere peasant John Tinner 
might have been prone to superstitious 
fears. It happened, however, that Andrew 
Roduner, a “secretary and standard-bearer,” 
also saw a dragon (Fig. 3), though not the 
same dragon, in the same neighbourhood, 
though not in the same spot. It was, he 
said, “of horrible magnitude.” When it 
rose on to its hind legs it was as tall as a 
man. Its body was covered with rough 
scales, and its tail was about four and a half 
feet long ; and there were bristles on its back, 
and yellow stripes upon its belly. But 
Andrew Roduner did not face the dragon 
with John Tinner’s courage. He turned and 
ran, and “got away without damage through 
trackless wilds.” 

The next witness is John Bueler, member 
of the Ecclesiastical Assembly of the Parish 


MAGAZINE. 
of Sennwald. He re- 
ported that one day he 


(7 / 
\\ had seen “an _ enor- 
oN mous black beast emerg- 


ing in a state of the 
greatest amazement from 
a thicket and standing 
upon its four legs, which 
were of no_ excessive 
length. Its entire length, 
however, he could not 
observe, because the 
hinder parts lay hidden 
in the thicket, among 


FIG. 7.—JOHN BUELER'S DRAGON. 


the briers” (Fig. 7). He also would appear 
to have retreated with expedition. 

So much for dragons without wings. 
There are stories of winged dragons also ; 
and the best of these rests upon the unim- 
peachable testimony of Christopher Schorer, 
Prefect of Lucerne. We are able to give in 
his own words his graphic account of what he 
saw. It runs as follows :— 

“In the year 1649 I was contemplating 
the beauty of the heavens by night, when, 
lo and behold! I saw a bright and shining 
dragon (Fig. 4) issue from a cave in the 
mountain commonly called Pilatus and fly 
about, swiftly flapping its wings. It was very 
large ; its tail was long; its neck extended ; 
its head terminated in the serrated jaw of a 
serpent. While it was flying it threw out 
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sparks, just as the red-hot horseshoe does 
when hammered by the blacksmith. My first 
impression was that I saw a meteor, but, 
after careful observation, I recognised that it 
was a dragon from the nature of its move- 
ments and the structure of its various limbs.” 

A prosaic explanation of this last story 
commended itself to the literal mind of Sir 
Leslie Stephen. The Prefect of Lucerne, he 
suggests, came home “with a swimming in 
his head and a 
marked uncer- 
tainty about the 


FIG. 8.—DRAGON SEEN BY CASPAR GILG, A PEASANT pit 
OF BONSTETTEN, AROUT 1511. : 
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have been that of a certain citizen of 
Lucerne named Victor ; and he proceeds to 
recount Victor’s adventure in gruesome detail. 

This Victor was one day walking in the 
woods in the neighbourhood of Lucerne, 
gathering materials for the manufacture of 
wine jars. He lost his way, and wandered 
until drowsiness overcame him. Darkness 


came on, and he hardly looked where he was 
going. 


Suddenly the ground yielded and he 
fell into a deep 
Fortunately 


_ “the bottom 





motions of his 
legs.” Perhaps ; 
for people in that 
condition are more 
apt than others to 
see portents. The 
explanation, how- 
ever, will by no 
means cover the 
more marvellous 
case which fol- 
lows, and is given 
on the authority of 
Kircher, the Jesuit 
priest and writer. 
Kircher himself 
had a narrow 
escape from fall- 
ing among 
dragons. He was 
looking for a gold- 
bearing cave in 
the Canton of 
Unterwalden, and 
as he approached 
the mouth of the 
cave there issued 
from it a con- 
fused hubbub of 
human voices, 
though he knew 
himself to be far 
removed from any 
human habitation. 
“ Dragons !” the 
priest exclaimed, 
in terror, and ran 
for his life to the 
nearest village, 
resolving that he 
would never again * 
look for gold-bear- 
ing caves in the 
mountains. His 


was thickly lined 
with mud, so that 
he fell on to a soft 
bed and sustained 
no injury worse 
than a_ shaking. 
The walls of the 
pit, however, were 
steep, like those 
of a well, and it 
was impossible to 
get out. Victor 
prayed hard to 
God and to the 
Virgin, but yet a 
further trial was 
in store for him. 
The walls of the 
pit were broken 
by the entrances 
of caverns which 
seemed to lead 
deep into the 
bowels of the 
earth. Victor 
walked a little way 
up one of them, 
and there were 
“two horrid dra- 
gons” waiting for 
him. The prisoner 
prayed again to 
God and the 
Mother of God, 
and this time his 
prayer was heard. 
The dragons did 
him no injury, but 
rubbed up against 
him in a friendly 
way, like great 
cats. To a cer- 
tain extent he was 
reassured; but 





fate, he reflected, 
might very well 


3. 9-——DRAGON VOUCHED FOR BY A SWISS CLERGYMAN IN 1702. 


the difficulty . of 
getting out of 
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asleep in the Lord,” 
as Kircher puts it, 
about two months 
afterwards. Taking 
one consideration 
with another, one 
does not feel sur- 
prised. 

Of all the dragon 
stories that is the 
most remarkable; 
and it only remains 
to mention the 
manner in which the 
men of- science of 
those days believed 
dragons to come into 
existence. “ Sponta- 
neous generation” 
was their theory, 





FiG. 10.—DRAGON SEEN BY JOHN EGERTER. 


the pit remained. There was no way out, 
and Victor had to stop there. He spent the 
whole winter in the pit, the period of his 
detention lasting from the 6th of November 
until the roth of the following April. Food 


was a difficulty; but he sustained life in the 
same way as the dragons, by licking a certain 
brackish slime which exuded from the walls. 
At last, when the warm weather began, he 
perceived that the dragons were preparing to 


quit their retreat. Now or never was his 
chance ; so, as the dragons spread 

their wings to fly, he caught hold 

of the tail of one of them and 

was thus lifted on to “¢erra firma.” 

Then he found his way, and 

walked back to Lucerne, to the 
astonishment of his friends and 
neighbours, who believed him to 

be dead (Fig. 1). 

His experiences had been, as 
we should say, “a lesson to him.” 
He became a holy man, and, pro- 
curing a sacerdotal robe, caused 
the picture of his adventure with 
the dragons to be embroidered on 
it, as a warning to others and a 
memorial for all time. The robe 
was preserved in one of the 
Lucerne churches, where Kircher 
saw it; but Victor did not long 
survive his trials. The diet of 
slime, it is recorded, had ruined 


though they did 
not, like Dr. Butler 
Burke, make ex- 
periments with sterilized bouillon. Eagles, 
they said, left the carcasses of their prey 
to decay in the neighbourhood of their 
eyries, and in the midst of these masses 
of putrescence dragons came into being. It 
was not a thing that they had ever seen 
happen ; but it was the sort of thing that 
they thought naturally would happen. So 
they flung out the hypothesis with a light 
heart, and did not trouble to test it by 
experiments in the laboratory. 








his digestion. He could assimilate 
no other nutriment, and he “fell 


FIG, 11.—PAUL SCHUMPERLIN’S DRAGON, SEEN IN 1654. 











Mrs. Teddy's Indiscretion. 


By Mayne LINpbsay. 


HERE are certain localities 
outside the great naval ports, 
where the builder, beginning, 
never seems to have the heart 
to end, that are, speaking 
broadly, given over to the 
wives of impecunious naval officers. Some 
of them live in semi-detached villas, heroic- 
ally pinching against the time when the boy 
will be ready to go to Osborne or the 
Britannia ; some of them live in furnished 
lodgings with a framed photograph of the 
absent lieutenant, or paymaster, or surgeon, 
looming large upon the mantelshelf. They 
are commonplace, good women, condemned 
to a life of a peculiar greyness ; and if, from 
the Service point of view, their existence is 
superfluous, they are nevertheless patterns of 
most of the minor virtues, patience not least 
among them. 

Mrs. Edward Hassell was the wife of a 
lieutenant in a surveying ship. Surveying 
duties bring shore berths—sometimes. Teddy 
Hassell, who adored his wife, had gone into 
exile among remote Pacific 
islands with this hope buoying 
him, and it tinctured his applica- 
tion to his duties. Mrs. Teddy, 
who was a Marine 
major’s daughter—the 
prettiest and stupidest 
of five, all . married 
into the Service—re- 
mained in apartments 
in Lime Grove, Plym- 
sea, with such consola 
tion as three-quarters of 
the lieutenant’s pay and 
the care of a juvenile 
Teddy were able to af. 
ford her. She was not 
wildly discontented ;she 
had been born to this 
kind of thing, and most 
of her friends endured 
it. She embroidered 
the baby’s frocks, and 
reported tooth-cutting 
on thin, crossed foreign 
sheets, and when she 
was gay went to tea 
with her neighbours, 
and sometimes to an 
official garden-party. 















It was on an occasion of the latter sort that 
she met Mr. Cooper. She was looking very 
young and freshly English in a flower-garden 
hat, though she was, as a matter of fact, full 
five-and-twenty, and would have told you that 
she had been married for “years /” and it is 
to be supposed that her unaffected attrac- 
tiveness caught the Scuth American’s jaded 
eye. He left the wife of a senior captain 
with a good deal of sub-tropical politeness, 
and presently he was introduced to Mrs. 
Teddy, and received permission to provide 
her with an ice. 

“You ought to know each other, you 
know,” the Admiral’s secretary had said, as 
he made them acquainted, “because you 
both have interests in the same corner of the 
globe. Mrs. Hassell’s husband is at present 
somewhere off the coast of Chilu—isn’t he, 
Mrs. Teddy ?—and that is the land of Mr. 
Cooper’s adoption, I believe. So there you 
are. And what is more, there is the old 
man’s daughter, to whom it is my business 
to attend, eyeing the tea-table.” 

He vanished ; 
and Cooper 
stood before 
the little lady and 


“PRESENTLY HE WAS INTRODUCED TO 
MRS. TEDDY.” 
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watched her eat the pink strip in her ice 
first. He was a tall, thin man with Spanish 
blood in his veins, so that he wore his 
Panama with an air. He had very atten- 
tive black eyes, and a long scar running 
down his right cheek—a man conspicuous, 
and not to be mistaken, in spite of his name 
and speech, for a fog-chilled islander. He 
smiled when she attacked the yellow strip. 
He had wagered with himself that a thing so 
plump and innocent would be bound to 
leave plain white to the last. He had heard 
her described, by the friend who had brought 
him, as a dear little goose. It was quite a 
kindly description, and he had his own 
reasons for seeking her. 

Mrs. Hassell looked up, saw the scar and 
gazed at it with a respectful curiosity, and 
passed on to admire a smart waistcoat. 
Then she opened her mouth to let her 
thoughts flow out, which was her artless 
custom. 

“Oh, you have been in Chilu !” she said. 
“ Please tell me all about it. Is it a dangerous 
climate? Supposing you—a person—were 
mostly at sea, I mean.” 

“Oh, dear no ; quite the reverse, I should 
say,” Mr. Cooper replied. He put his head 
a little on one side and looked at her in a 
crow-like, acute way. “Not that I know 
anything about the sea myself. I lived 
inland, way up among the mountains, where 
seafaring people are scarce.” 

“Where the mines are,” Mrs. Hassell said, 
proud of so much knowledge. 

Cooper laughed. 

“IT see I can’t tell you much,” he said. 
“As a matter of fact, I dare say you could 
teach me something, because probably you 
have heard more about the seaboard than I 
have. Mr. Hassell must have been to all 
sorts of odd, out-of-the-way islands and 
places. I wonder if he writes home to you 
about them ?” 

“He writes the most beautifully descriptive 
letters,” Mrs. Teddy said, standing prettily to 
arms. “He tells me about everything that 
he learns, and I am most interested, always.” 

“Composition of cordite, and mechanism 
of breechloaders?” Mr. Cooper queried, 
dryly. He sat down beside her, and put the 
empty plate away. 

“No, no ; not those dull gunnery things !” 
Mrs. Teddy cried at him. “The survey 
work is much more important. You go 
about discovering new reefs and shoals and 
—and—chipping little bits off desert islands.” 

“Little bits?” The man smiled and 
swung his crossed foot to the deux-femps the 
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band was playing. “Oh, that is geology, 
isn’t it? Of course, you must think me 
rather a duffer ; but I’m afraid I never had 
anyone to instruct me before.” 

“Yes, geology,” Mrs. Hassell said ; and 
she looked very pleased and bright as she 
said it. “It is a very engrossing science, 
and Edward has studied it thoroughly.” 

“ He finds it a handy hobby in out-of-the- 
way places, no doubt,” Cooper said. “It 
tells you what they are made of, doesn’t it? 
I suppose the little bits are pumice-stone or 
coral, as a rule?” 

“Sometimes. Not always,” Mrs. Teddy 
said, proud of her ‘superior knowledge. 
“ Edward went to an island the other day 
and found copper ore in a rock. Copper, 
you know—dquite valuable, and in a place 
where nobody lived. He sent me home a 
chip for my cabinet. The island belongs to 
our Government, and Captain Clifford is 
sending home a report, and Teddy thinks 
they ought to work it, only the people at 
home are so frightfully slow. They pigeon- 
hole all their discoveries, and it’s a hundred 
chances to one if anybody hears any more of 
them. That is all the credit you get for 
being clever, in the Navy.” 

“Hard lines,” Mr. Cooper said, sym 
pathetically. “I believe copper ore is, as 
you say, quite a valuable mineral. And he 
sent you a specimen, did he? What was the 
name of the place where he found it?” 

““T don’t remember ; but it is on the label,” 
Mrs. Teddy said. Then a little self-conscious 
flutter agitated her. It had just come to her 
mind that there had been “this on the strict 
q.t.” somewhere in Teddy’s letter. Of course, 
that didn’t mean Still, she had been 
talking, and he had asked her not to talk. 

The lean man saw the flutter, and perhaps 
he guessed its cause ; at any rate, he began, 
without ostentatious trailing of red herrings, 
to chat about the South Pacific flora. It 
appeared that Teddy collected dried flowers, 
and sent them home too, for the cabinet ; he 
was certainly, as his wife claimed for him, an 
earnest and intelligent young man, and he 
believed in education by correspondence— 
or perhaps it was only the masculine in- 
ability to write four thin sheets without 
diverging from personalities. 

“T have a new variety of pampas grass in 
my trunk that I think would interest you,” 
Mr. Cooper said, later in the afternoon, when 
he had said official good-byes and Mrs. 
Hassell was leaving the precincts of the great 
for her return tram ride. “It’s rather in- 
trusive of me, I’m afraid ; but it is such a 
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pleasure to meet a kindred spirit. So few 
ladies care for botanical studies or—er—any 
kind of science. May I bring it for you to 
see one afternoon, and will you accept it for 
the collection, if you have no duplicate ? 
Please allow me the favour of knowing when 
you will be at home.” 

Mrs. Hasseli blushed with pleasure. It is 
not possible to have four elder sisters, all 
cleverer than yourself, without arriving at a 
microscopic estimate of your own intelli- 
gence. Mr. Cooper’s appreciation was rare, 
and infinitely more welcome than any com- 
pliment to her acknowledged prettiness, which 
the same authorities had long insisted to be 
a minor asset. Besides, Teddy wanted her 
so much to be clever; Teddy despised empty- 
headed women. 

“ Please come,” she said. “I shall look 
forward to seeing you.. There is my address ; 
I’m on the first floor. Any afternoon except 
Thursdays, because I take baby out then 
while nurse goes to see her mother.” 

She mounted the tram with a smile, and 
the tram-conductor, who was a married man, 
wondered if any woman 
could really be as angelic 
as she looked, and doubted 
it. She went home to 


baby, and told him she 


had had a lovely after- 
noon ; and that evening, 
when he had gone to bed, 
she dusted the miscella- 
neous collection in the 
cabinet, and sat for a long 
time on the floor in front 
of it, seriously studying the 
Latin names of strange 
plants. 

She looked out for 
Cooper, to the extent of 
laying in fresh cake and 
refilling the flower vases, during 
the first part of the following 
week. Thursday came, how- 
ever, and he had still failed to 
put in an appearance ; and so Mrs. Teddy 
tucked baby into his pram and donned 
a business-like holland skirt, and went off 
to spend the afternoon at the Marine 
barracks with her second sister, the 
adjutant’s wife, according to her habit. 
She did not look back when she 
turned the street corner ; she was, as a 
matter of fact, too anxious about getting 
over the road ; and even if she had, it is not 
probable that she would have seen the tall, 
thin man with the scar on his face; for he 
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waited until her attention was engrossed 
upon the pram’s cross-journey before he 
sauntered up the Lime Grove pavement. 
She was well away when he rang the bell, 
and it took his cool, confident way and 
half a crown to convince the little maid- 
servant that Mrs. Hassell had told the 
gentleman she was sure to be in that after- 
noon. She asked him up to wait when she 
understood it ; visitors for the drawing-room 
floor with half-crowns to spare were too 
scarce to be dismissed inhospitably. 

Cooper heard the door shut behind him 
with a sigh of relief. His shrewd black 
eyes had already fixed themselves upon the 
cabinet, and as soon as he was alone he 
strode eagerly to it. It was locked with a 
cheap little gimcrack lock, but he made short 
work of that. He had a big bunch of keys 
in his pocket, and he speedily found one to 
fit it. He opened it and his hand went 
straight, without a symptom of uncertainty, 
towards one among a dozen little rocky 
fragments. 

He turned it over and over and took it to 
the light, and he read the 
name on the label. Then 
he looked up, a flush for 
the first time on his sal- 
low cheeks, and laughed 
triumphantly. 

“So that shipwrecked 
mariner- turned - miner 
spoke true! It zs the 
place—and it’s the stuff! 
Poor wretch ; it was rough 
luck to die, ’way back 
there in the mountains, 
just when Fortune looked 
as if she might smile. And 
now somebody else knows. 
‘There is no time to be 
lost, even though, as the 
little woman allowed me 
to infer, the people at 
home are too wound up 
in red tape to grab a 
good thing when it is 
poked under their noses. 
I must get that con- 
cession through, the 
right to work the island, 
before it occurs to some 
bright Jack - in - office to 
read surveying ships’ re- 
ports. Well, the preliminaries afte carried ; 
and I’ll be in London to-night, and in the 
full swing of definite negotiations to-morrow 
morning.” 


———— 
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He replaced the specimen exactly on its 
shelf. 

“Thank you, Mr. Edward Hassell,” he 
said, with a mocking bow to the empty air. 
“Thank you; you could not have done me 
a better service if I had paid you for it. A 
word to the wise is sufficient ; and when fools 
make feasts, to indulge in another old saw, 
those same wise men are apt to come along 
to eat them.” 

He took a card out of his case and laid 
it on the table and rang the bell. Cool 
adventurer though he was, his heart was 
beating rather faster than usual; for he 
knew that he had happed upon the chance of 
a lifetime, and that after hopes and fears, and 
a good many uncertainties, it lay within 
hand’s touch. Mrs. Teddy had been only a 
pawn, an indiscreet blabber of secrets, in the 
game ; but in the moment while he waited 
fur the maid she swam suddenly into his 
recollection. 

The shabby, ugly room had a good many 
evidences of a wistful refinement in it. Poor 
Mrs. Teddy’s plucky attempts to make home 
of a hired apartment lay open to the eye of a 
critical intruder. Her work-basket, heaped 
with some frilly baby’s garment, the flowers 
on the table—Cooper could not have guessed 
these special flowers were there for him—the 
photographs in their pretty frames. The 
room spoke of a woman waiting, in a genteel 
poverty, patiently, as sailors’ wives must wait, 
for the far-off, longed-for, brief reunion. 

Cooper, with his covetous fingers itching 
for the coming riches, saw the limits of the 
Hassells’ straitened life before him. 

“That little dainty woman! I suppose 
she loves the fellow, and he can do no more 
for her than—/¢Ais. There’s a baby, too.” 
He looked at the frilly needlework. “She 
works for one and she waits for the other, 
and there you have her life! Well, thank 
Heaven for a good woman,” he added, half 
aloud. 

The maid-servant was standing in the 
doorway. Cooper smiled upon her. 

“*T must have misunderstood Mrs. Hassell. 
I am sorry to miss her. Will you kindly tell 
her that urgent business forces me to leave 
Plymsea to-night ? ” 

He put on his hat and went out into the 
street, to his schemes and his golden visions. 
Yet when he slept that night, on a London 
pillow, he saw a furnished lodging in his 
dreams, and a woman, quite young and very 
pretty, studying a meagre purse, into which 
he was vainly trying to squeeze a lump of 
copper ore. 
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Edward Hassell came home a year later, 
and he transferred his wife from the Plymsez 
lodging to a country cottage before he sailed 
on his next commission, and Mrs. Teddy 
passed out of the way of official garden 
parties. He was sent to the Australian station 
after that, and to other remote places. He 
was a commander, slightly bald about the 
temples and less didactic, by the time a 
shore billet came. 

It was at the Admiralty, and the family— 
six in number now—moved again to a small 
suburban house, in a neighbourhood where 
schools were good and cheap. There they 
settled down, and Mrs. Teddy found the 
Promised Land, as other people have found 
it since the world began, quite an ordinary 
place ; no paradise, but a bit of the homely 
earth. Yet she was happy, and glad to be in 
it ; her sisters’ husbands were still afloat, and 
Teddy came home to her every afternoon. 
She knew good fortune when she met it. 
She looked at the world cheerfully, even out 
of a jerry-built window and over a pile of 
children’s mending. 

She had, of course, long since ceased to 
think of Mr. Cooper, whose card and expla- 
nation had met her on that far-off return 
from the Marine barracks. Once only, and 


vaguely, a word had recalled him to memory, 


and that was when Captain Hassell, after 
their last move, had said, as he re-arranged 
the specimens in the new drawing-room :— 

“There is that piece of copper ore. Did 
I ever tell you what happened to the island, 
Betty?” 

“No,” Mrs. Teddy said, peering round the 
chair she was re-covering. 

“Well, it turned out to be an extremely 
valuable property. Our report went home, 
urging the Government to send an expert to 
make fuller investigation and to reserve all 
rights until they had his verdict. In the 
meantime, however, a South American mine- 
manager, who was in London—I forget his 
name—rushed in with an offer to lease it, 
and clinched the bargain before the officials 
at home had read and digested Clifford's 
recommendations. He floated a company, 
shipped out men.and machinery, and made a 
large fortune. The odd thing is that it has 
never been discovered how or where he got 
the information upon which he acted so 
successfully. Not a soul on the coast sus 
pected that a copper mine lay at their 
front door, as I need hardly tell you; and 
the place was out of the track of ships, 
and totally uninhabited. I suppose, if 
Clifford and I had been business men, we 
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should have chucked the Service as soon as 
we knew, rushed home by the first mail-boat, 
and divided the spoils between us. But 
these brilliant coups don’t occur to simple 
sailors.” 

“Oh, Teddy, what a chance!” Mrs. 
Hassell said, biting off a thread. “It 
wouldn’t have been honest, though, would 
it?” 

“Hum!” said her husband, thoughtfully. 
He put the specimen back, and it was then 
that a faint recollection of Mr. Cooper’s alert 
black eyes crossed Betty Hassell’s memory 
for a moment. The connection between 
them and copper ore and a tiny twinge of 
conscience was not clear to her, and she did 
not try to establish it. ‘The flying thought 
vanished, and she returned to her chair cover 
with a little sigh for the riches reaped by 
the unknown speculator. Supposing Teddy 
had——! She built a Spanish castle on it. 

Five years jogged by, a humdrum pro- 
cession of years well filled with the affairs of 
growing schoolboys.in the Hassells’ home. 
Mrs. Teddy began to wear a little, and some- 
times her spirits were not so cheerful as they 
had been; four boys mean long, long 
thoughts, especially when the family in- 
come refuses to cover your desires for 
them. 


She had been shopping at the Stores one 
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mud, and parcels great and small ; it was not 
wonderful that she was too preoccupied to 
see a tall man with a scar who came out of 
an open doorway, started at the sight of her, 
and stood gazing earnestly after her little 
The doorway had “Island Copper, 
Limited,” on its brass plate; but that, too, 
she did not raise her eyes to see. 

Mr. Cooper craned his neck to follow the 
sight of her. He knew her at once; it was 
not likely, for obvious reasons, that he should 
forget her. He was a shrewd man, with a 
talent for rapid perceptions; he read, as 
plainly as if it were written on the sky, the 
meaning of the parcels, and the tired walk, 
and the fading of high hopeful confidence in 
the pretty face. His life, since riches befell 
him, had taught him to look upon women as 
fragile, dainty, petted things, made for ex- 
travagance and soft places; he crossed the 
pavement to a smart motor-car, and anathe- 
matized the selfishness of impecunious naval 
officers. 

“ Drive up the street slowly—slowly,” he 
said to the chauffeur. Then, when they had 
picked up a glimpse of Mrs. Teddy at the 
station gates, “That will do. Go home, 
please, and tell Mrs. Cooper I may be late 
for dinner. Business—important business.” 

He hurried into the station. Mrs. Hassell 
was presenting a return ticket at a barrier. 





“© wow DO YOU DO, MRS. HASSELL?’ HE SAID.” 


afternoon, and these reflections, or others of 
a similar nature, weighted her as she walked 
down Victoria Street to the suburban railway. 
She had a skirt to keep out of November 


He ran back, paid for the limit of the journey 
on the line, and entered her carriage as it 
was moving. There were three or four 
workmen, two babies, and four stout women 
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already in it, and they all, except the babies, 
looked at the well-dressed intruder with dis- 
favour ; but Cooper did not trouble about 
them. He squeezed himself into three 
inches of seat in front of Mrs. Teddy and 
lifted his hat. “How do you do, Mrs. 
Hassell?” he said. 

Betty, who was hugging her parcels, stared 
at him. 

“I don’t remem——’” she began, and then 
she saw the scar. “Why, yes, I do!” she 
said. “ Ages and ages ago, at the Admiral’s 
garden-party. But I am so sorry—I have 
forgotten your name.” 

He told her. 

“I remember you very well indeed,” he 
said. “You were kind to a stranger in a 
strange land, and I called on you in grateful- 
ness afterwards, but made a stupid mistake 
in the day, and missed you. We talked 
about South American plants at the party. 
Have you left Plymsea now? And is your 
husband still at sea?” 

“Plants, did we? I have a faint recol- 
lection of it,” Mrs. Teddy said. “ Your 
memory is better than mine, but I have not 
quite forgotten. Yes, we are living near 
London, close to a good school for the boys, 
and Captain Hassell has a berth at the 
Admiralty ; and I hope he will never go to 
sea any more.” 

She smiled at him, and Cooper saw the 
girl in the flower-garden hat vividly behind 
the mother of sons. It was never difficult to 
make friends with Mrs. Hassell, who had.a 
good woman’s sublime trust in human nature. 
He lowered his voice so that the stout women 
should miss the conversation, and he talked 
pleasantly, easily, of general subjects until the 
train slid into a suburban station. 

“T am getting out here,” Mrs. Teddy said, 
gathering up her parcels. “ How glad I am 
to have met you!” She disentangled a hand 
and held it out. 

“And I—but I am getting out too,” 
Cooper said. He sprang on to the plat- 
form and relieved her of the parcels. 
“Please let me see you home.” 

“ How very strange! What an odd coin- 
cidence!” She laughed over it. “ Yes, of 
course you may see me home, because then I 
can give you some tea. We live quite near 
to the station. But how odd that you should 


have been coming here !” 

“Isn't it?” Cooper said, handing his ticket 
in hastily. “Quite a chance—business. Not 
too urgent, however, for me to accept your 
hospitality. A cup of tea before all things 
for me, at this hour.” 
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“Edward won’t be home yet,” his wife 
said ; and now she had turned up a side 
street and was opening the iron gate of a 
small villa. “He would have been so pleased 
to talk to you about Chilu. Do you ever go 
there now? Susan—some tea, please. Oh, 
there are the boys! Please forgive me one 
moment, but they are playing football in the 
garden, and I am sure they have not done 
their home-work.” 

She darted through a French window to 
the oblong, trampled garden, and left Cooper 
looking round her drawing-room. It was 
cosy, palpably ready for the returning 
husband, with fire burning and tea-tray set ; 
but it was pinched and shabby, and Mrs. 
Cooper, who lived in half-a-dozen different 
homes in the year, would not have admitted 
a stick of its furniture within her doors. Yet 
there was a fragrance in it, the austere refine- 
ment of self-denying natures; it lacked 
luxury, but it lacked vulgarity too. 

The rock specimens stood on a shelf. 
Cooper’s eyes avoided them: he was study- 
ing the photograph of four young Hassells 
when his hostess returned to him. 

“ Your boys, I see,” he said. 

“Yes ; you must let me bring them down 
before you go ; but they are rather large and 
the room is rather small. They are dears, 
though,” their mother said, proudly. “Such 
dears, even if Edward and I feel anxious now 
and then about them.” 

“Why should you be anxious?” Cooper 
said. “I am a married man, but I have no 
children ; I should be glad of the cause of 
anxiety.” 

“T am so sorry,” Mrs. Teddy said, softly, 
and her frank eyes added their pity. “No 
children? I did not know . .. Oh, it is 
nothing vea//y to trouble us, only sometimes, 
when we think of what we wish to do for 
them——” 

It had, of course, been part of Cooper’s 
business in life to draw required information 
from trustworthy sources. He applied his 
ability with a will now, and with complete 
success. Mrs. Hassell was not a grumbler 
by nature, nor was she without her quiet little 
dignity ; but before the chat across the tea- 
table was over Cooper had the tale of her 
modest hopes and fears at his fingers’ ends. 
It was a very ordinary story—the sons whom 
they wanted to put in the King’s service, as 
their father had been before them, and the 
money difficulties that lay in the way ; the 
eldest-born, who was cut out for a Royal 
Engineer, if they could scrape together the 
Woolwich fees ; the smaller sons who were 

















MRS. TEDDY’S 
set upon the Navy; the little fellow who 
seemed to have great abilities and hoped to 
get a scholarship at one of the great schools. 
Mrs. Hassell laughed as she confessed that 
their ambitions were many ; and it was her 
omissions more than her words that told 
Cooper exactly how much a commander’s 
pay, even in that coveted Admiralty berth, 
would and would not cover. 

He went away at last to the imaginary 
business appointment, and Mrs. Teddy told 
her husband about him half an hour later. 

“Such a nice man—I met him at the 
Admiral’s ages ago. Wasn't it strange that 
he should jump into my carriage and get out 
here? He was most interested in the boys, 
and I am afraid he tipped them. I wish he 
hadn't, for he was travelling third-class, and so 
he can’t have had too much money to spare.” 

“He did,” young Teddy said, with a grin, 
from the back of her chair. “I got half a 
crown, and so did Alan.” 

Captain Hassell was knitting his brows. 

“Cooper ? Cooper? Where did I hear 
the name when I 
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hand. It came from a London bank, and 
it informed Commander Edward Hassell, 
briefly, that five thousand pounds had been 
paid in to his credit, with the Christmas 
wishes of a friend who desired them to 
respect his anonymity. “A friend ”—so the 
quotation in the banker’s letter ran—‘“ who 
owed a debt of gratitude to Captain Hassell, 
and who took now, at this auspicious season, 
the opportunity of repaying it.” 

“But I never lent anybody five thousand 
pounds! It’s a mistake. I never had five 
thousand pence, much less pounds, to lend,” 
Hassell said, gazing round the bewildered 
circle. 

“Tt’s a debt of gratitude, Teddy. You 
must have done something!” Mrs. Teddy 
cried. “ You have done heaps of generous 
things in your life ; you never think of your- 
self before others, you know you don’t; one 
of your good, kind actions has come back to 
roost. Oh, Teddy, Teddy, dear—just think 
what it means to the boys !” 

Cooper, wintering in Spain, was listening 





was in Chilu?” 
he said. “I am 
sure I knew it 
quite well at one 
time. I’m glad 
you took him in 
and gave him tea, 
Betty; and I 
should like to 
meet him.” 

He never did, 
however; and 
the villa saw its 
chance visitor no 
more. Cooper, 
although he was 
striking - looking, 
and wore a scar, 
and had_ those 
sharp, penetrat- 
ing eyes, must 
have had a talent 
for obscuring his 
own personality 
when he wished to keep it nebulous, for the 
remembrance of his visit sank, as his pre- 
sence at the Plymsea party had done, into a 
pleasant limbo. Nor was it awakened when, 
round the Christmas breakfast -table, the 
Hassell family rose, and clasped each other’s 
hands, and stared with white, dazed, slow- 
believing faces at a letter in their father’s 





“OH, TEDDY, TEDDY, DEAR—JUST THINK WHAT IT MEANS TO THE Boys!” 


to the Christmas bells at that moment, and 
wondering, with a grave smile on his face, 
just how much it would mean to the boys— 
and to the boys’ mother. 

“Thank Heaven for a good woman,” he 
said to himself, unconsciously repeating 
words used, years before, on the eve of his 
fortune. 
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1. Population of Various Countries. 
2. Imperial Nurse and Colonial Baby. 
3. The World's Sugar Eaters. 

4. The Occupations of M.P.'s. 


MF you ask the man in the street 
to tell you the name of the 
most densely-populated country 
in the world, he will answer 
readily, “ China.” And he will 
be right. He has acquired his 
knowledge, not through sheer love of learning, 
but from the newspapers of the day which 
periodically draw public attention to the 
“Yellow Peril” and refer to our Celestial 
friends as the “seething horde of Cathay,” or 
in language similarly florid. But if you ask 
the same man to tell you the population of 
China, he cannot reply. He scratches his 
head, looks wise, then mumbles something 
about millions, and finishes in a confession of 
ignorance. He knows that the yellow race 
is great in numbers, but how big? There is 
the rub. 

It is so easy to ask a question when you 
cannot answer it yourself. Therefore, as a 
salve to the man in the street, let us say at 
once that the man has not yet been 
born who can tell, with any correct- 
ness, the number of people in China. 

Our artist, who has drawn the impres- 

sive picture here reproduced, which, 
by means of cer- 
tain familiar 
types, national 
and _ _ otherwise, 
represents, in the 
relative sizes of 
the figures, the 
populations of 
eighteen different 
countries, has 
merely expressed 
by his colossal 
and majestic 
figure of the 
Chinaman _ what 
he thinks the 
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5. What the World Pays Its Rulers. 
6. The World's Biggest Smokers. 

7. The Language Race. 

8 The Price of Peace. 


other nations. He has taken for this purpose 
the generally-accepted statement of many 
well-informed statisticians that there are 
400,000,000 people—men, women, and 
children—in China. It is an astonishing 
total, and the picture, if it arouses no other 
thought, should give cause for reflection to 
those who believe that strength lies in 
numbers. Is China rousing herself to a 
knowledge of her power? Is the time 
coming when 
this leviathan 
among nations 
will crush, by 
mere weight of 
numbers, the 
comparatively 
insignificant 
nations that lie 
west of the 
Flowery King- 
dom ? 
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POPULATION OF VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


The enormous population of China—over 400,000,000—is graphically shown by this picture, as is also 
the preponderance of Russia—133,000,0c00—over other countries. The figures for other countries shown 


United States, 76,356,000; Germany, 56,367,000 ; Austro-Hungary, 48,141,000 ; Japan, 46,305,000 ; 
United Kingdom, 41,976,000; France, 38,961,000; Italy, 32,475,000; Turkey, 25,000,000 ; Spain, 
18,607,000; Belgium, 6,985,000 ; Portugal, 
Denmark, 2,449,000 ; 


5,423,000; Holland, 5,263,000; Sweden, 5,260,000 ; 


Greece, 2,433,000; Norway, 2,299,000. 

















LIVING 


In the foregoing picture the reader will be 
surprised, perhaps, to find Japan occupying 
sO prominent a position in the group. Asa 
matter of fact, the “little Jap,” as we often 
term our ally, is not little at all, but a 
stalwart nation, outstripping in population 
the United Kingdom by at least five million 
inhabitants. It may not be inopportune to 
add to the above statement the fact— 
although it has nothing to do with the 
illustration —that the area of Japan is 
26,000 square miles greater than that of the 
United Kingdom. How many people think 
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since he is represented in sitting posture. 
Were the youthful John Bull to stand up 
and stretch himself to his full and righteous 
height, he would be, in the picture, ninety- 
seven times larger than his nurse, and the 
most astonishing youth ever seen in a 
picture, as, indeed, he really is. 

The other figures in the créche deserve 
careful consideration. France, with its 
207,218 square miles of territory, is de- 
picted as a smart donne with a truly bouncing 
youngster (representing 3,982,000 square 
miles of Colonial possessions), held by a 





IMPERIAL NURSE AND COLONIAL 
In this picture the relative sizes of mother countries and colonies are shown by the figures of nurse and ay The enormous 


area of the British possessions is strikingly illustrated by the size of the baby, which overshadows the little fig 
In the case of the United States, Nurse Columbia can barely see the infant she is holding. 


Britannia. 


of this when they speak of the “tight little 
Island Kingdom of the East’ ? 

Another very instructive picture is that 
which shows the Colonial possessions of 
various nations. Here the artist has allowed 
his fancy to run riot—so far as his ideal, but 
not his actual, figures are concerned — by 
depicting a créche of very worldly and won- 
derful infants, who represent Colonies, 
and many buxom nurses, who represent the 
Mother Countries. Here may be witnessed 
the diminutive and almost indistinguishable 
Britannia (representing an area of 121,089 
square miles) attending upon a monster 
child which, by its size, in proportion 
to that of its nurse, accurately represents 
the gigantic area of 11,755,656 square 
miles. The actual size of this English 
baby is only hinted at in the picture, 





BABY. 


ure of its nurse, 


leading-string. The German nurse (208,830 
square miles) and her able-bodied child 
(1,024,262 square miles) easily explain them- 
selves, although the artist might have been 
closer to actuality had he represented the 
kindchen as a \ess placid—i.e, more trouble- 
some—infant. Next to the German nurse we 
see the little Portuguese maid (35,490 square 
miles) with her charge (832,267 square 
miles) upon a rocking-horse, near which 
stands, with chubby, outstretched arms, 
the Dutch baby (736,500 square miles), 
accompanied by a very tiny nurse (12,648 
square miles). In the foreground we find 
the Spanish nurse (194,783 square miles) 
with her young one (252,780 square miles)— 
sad reminder of a former greatness—on a 
trolley-chair; at her left the Danish nurse 
(15,360 square miles) sits patiently beside 
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her sleeping babe (86,614 square miles) ; and 
near the British baby’s bottle sits the Italian 
nurse (110,646 square miles) with an infant 
(188,500 square miles) upon her lap. The 
only remaining figure in this striking group is 
Nurse Columbia, giantess among nurses as 
befits her 3,566,104 square miles, with an 
infant so ridiculous in size (125,860 square 
miles) that she is compelled to look at it 
through a magnifying glass. 

Now stand for a moment at the window of 
the world’s sugar shop. It will come as a 
surprise to many, especially our American, 
readers to find, as our artist shows, that the 
consumption of sugar in Great Britain is 
greater, in pounds per head annually, than 
in any other nation. Yet the 
difference between John Bull 
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and three-quarter pounds of sugar to the 
barrel. In 1897 it demanded between eight 
and nine pounds.” Americans, it may be 
added, drink less beer but eat more con- 
fectionery than English people, and possibly 
for this reason the nearly equal consumption 
of sugar is maintained. 

An illustration now follows on page 585 of 
an imaginary sitting, sas Speaker, of the 
House of Commons, the aim of the artist 
being to show how the membership of that 
august body is made up in this year of grace. 
Careful investigation has elicited the informa- 
tion that of the 670 members elected to the 
present Parliament, 483 can. be classified 
according to profession, trade, or other 





THE WORLD'S SUGAR EATERS. 
This drawing shows the consumption of sugar in pounds per head in eleven different countries. 
amount consumed in Great Britain and the United States, the quantities for Italy and Turkey seem remarkably small. 
Switzerland, with 44lb. per head, is nearest to the sweet-toothed English-speaking countries. 


and Brother Jonathan—bcth of whom have 
a proverbial “sweet tooth ”—is very small. 
Sugar is a vital article of food in the two 
English-speaking countries. We demand it 
in our confectionery, our jam, and biscuits, 
and drink it, in immense quantities, in our 
mineral waters and beer. These, to mention 
but a few of the ways in which sugar is used 
as a raw material, sufficiently suggest why the 
consumption in England and America is so 
great. More noteworthy, perhaps, is the fact 
that no matter how fast the consumption of 
beer grows— it is said just now to be on the 
decline—the weight of sugar used in the beer 
grows faster. “In 1883,” says one who has 


investigated this important subject, “the 
public put up with something less than four 


In comparison with the large 


occupation, leaving 187 to be accounted 
for. These, for want of a better term, we 
may call “gentlemen of leisure,” and, as 
they are not represented in the illustra- 
tion, we may take it that they are on the 
Terrace, entertaining the fair sex to tea. 
Among those left behind to handle the affairs 
of State will first be noted a member of the 
legal profession, representing 134 of his 
respected class. Opposite sits the com- 
mercial man, representing in size the 130 
members in the House who are engaged in 
business. Ex-Army and Yeomanry officers 
form the next important section of members, 
numbering fifty-five in all. The writer’s pro 
fession (forty-eight members) is shown by the 
figure of the industrious scribbler on the 
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THE OCCUPATIONS OF 


Of the professions and trades represented in the House of Commons, the law (with 134 representatives) and commercial life 


(with 130) run a close race for first position. 


M.P.'s. 


I Seated on the bench with the law's representative are shipowners and shipbuilders 
(35), farmers (12), and doctors (to), while on the bench behind are shown ex-Army and Yeomanry officers (55). 


On the right of 


the Speaker's chair, in addition to the representative of commerce, we see authors and journalists (48), bankers (9), and 


schoolmasters (6), with artisans (44) in the background. 


This leaves unaccounted for 187 members whose occupations are 


not ascertainable. 


Front Bench. At his right sits the banker 
(nine members) counting his money, and at 
Ais right the rather insignificant schoolmaster, 
of which there are six representatives in the 
House. Behind the commercial man looms 
up the artisan class with forty-four members. 
On the Front Opposition Bench, next to the 
legal gentlemen, sits the shipowner and ship- 
builder (thirty-five members), and at his left 
stand the farmer with his hoe (twelve) and 
the doctor (ten) with his stethoscope, which 
for no particular reason is directed against 
the healthy breast of the agriculturist. 

Why, in the group, it may be asked, do we 
not see the Church? The answer is very 
simple. Members of the Church of England 
are not admitted to the House of Commons. 
Their statutory exclusion dates from the year 
1801, when Horne Tooke was elected for 
the Borough of Old Sarum. It is, of course, 
possible for a clergyman to renounce his 
orders, in which case he is no longer dis- 
qualified for the House. 

In the light of history this picture of the 
membership of the House is uncommonly 
suggestive. In early days no class of men 
gave greater trouble than the lawyers, and 
Vol. xxxii.—74. 


many were the attempts made to keep them 
out of the House, One need only recall the 
advice of James I. when the Parliament 
of 1624-25 was to be chosen—“ not to 
choose curious and wrangling lawyers, who 
may seek reputation by stirring needless 
questions” ; or the equally significant words 
of an anonymous pamphleteer in 1645, 
to the effect that “if the making and 
penning of good laws were the work of these 
times—as they are not—it were not wisdom 
to choose mercenary lawyers to make laws, 
because they are the first men to invent 
subtleties to evade them and make them 
useless, and will pen them obscurely on 
purpose to make themselves work in the 
interpretation.” These and other antagonistic 
articles, written in the past and present, 
have, however, done little to stem the tide 
of lawyers which flows at each election into 
the House. 

There is little need to deal at length with 
the very happy illustration entitled “ What 
the World Pays Its Rulers,” except to say 


that it represents the heads of fourteen 
different countries drawing their yearly 
salaries, in golden sovereigns, from the 
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people’s bank. You do not see the gold. 
It is supposed to be neatly piled away in the 
wooden cases, these having been drawn by 
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WHAT THE WORLD 


The salary list of the world's rulers presents a curiously uneven appearance, ranging from £10,000, 
the President of the United States, to the £3,000,000 (or more) on which the Sultan of Turkey manages to exist. 
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from the Civil Lists, and denote what is paid 
by each country for the upkeep of the Royal 
House, not what is given to each ruler for 

pocket-money. The amount paid for 
the maintenance of the Sultan of 











PAYS ITS RULERS. 


the annual allowance of 


The French 


President receives a very small sum compared with the heads of most European countries with which to maintain the 
dignity of his position. 


the artist so correctly that if the 93,854 gold 
pieces annually paid to His Majesty King 
Charles of Portugal were actually piled up 
inside his box they would exactly fill it flat 
to edge. And so with all the others. 

The sums marked upon the boxes have 
been obtained, in the case of monarchies, 





Turkey is an estimate only, based upon 
several good authorities, and contrasts 
strangely with the salaries paid to those 
sturdy upholders of Republican institutions, 
Presidents Roosevelt and Falliéres. 
According to the next illustration, the 
Belgian leads the world in the consumption 








THE WORLD'S BIGGEST SMOKERS 
Easily first in the list of the world’s smokers is the Belgian, with an annual consumption of 6*21lb., while Uncle Sam is a 
good second with s‘golb. The next biggest smoker is the German, with 3°44lb., followed by the Austrian (3’o2lb.), 
Australian (2°6olb,), Canadian (2°54lb.), Hungarian (2°42Ib.), Frenchman (2°16lb.), Briton (1‘gslb.), and Russian (1‘rolb.). 
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of tobacco, with the United States a close 
second, the annual consumption per head of 
the population being in these two countries 
6‘21lb. and 5‘4o0lb. respectively. The con- 
sumption of other countries is as follows: 
Germany, 3°44lb.; Austria, 3*o2lb.; Aus- 
tralia, 2°6olb.; Canada, 2°54lb.; Hungary, 
2°42lb.; France, 2°16lb.; Great Britain, 
1°95lb.; and Russia, 1*10lb. The above 
figures, we may add, are taken from the 
latest available statistics, although there is 
reason to believe that the consumption 
of tobacco has increased in Great Britain 
since 1904, when the most recent figures 
were published. In that year the quantity 
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ally certain facts fairly well known at the 
present time—namely, that English is to-day 
the most widely spoken of European languages, 
and that its growth during the nineteenth 
century was little short of marvellous. The 
statistics on which the artist has based his 
picture are taken from Mulhall. In 1801 
the distribution of languages was as follows : 
French, spoken by 31,450,000 ; Russian, by 
30,770,000 ; German, by 30,320,000; Spanish, 
by 26,190,000 ; English, by 20,520,000 ; 
Italian, by 15,070,000 ; and Portuguese, by 
7,480,000. 

In the year 1890, according to the same 
authority, the distribution was as follows: 





THE LANGUAGE RACE, 


In these two pictures the hot struggle for precedence between the seven great European languages is re 
small picture in the top left-hand corner shows the position of the contestants in 1801, with the Frenc 
In 1890, as shown in the larger drawing, the English language had taken the first position, 


and English a poor fifth. 


sented. The 
language first 


which it still holds. 


of manufactured tobacco retained in the 
United Kingdom for home consumption was 
80,867,485lb., averaging 1°95lb. per head of 
the population. In 1880 the average was 
1°41lb. 

In our drawing the great smokers of the 
world are represented at a convivial gathering 
in a club-room, each with a pipe in his 
mouth, drawn to exact cube measure. That 
is to say, the pipe of the Belgian would hold, 
when completely filled, exactly the number 
of ounces of tobacco which he (statistically) 
smokes. 


The “Language Race” presents graphic- 








English, by 111,100,000 ; German, by 
75,200,000 ; Russian, by 75,000,000 ; French, 
by 51,200,000 ; Spanish, by 42,800,000 ; 
Italian, by 33,400,000 ; and Portuguese, by 
I 3,000,000. 

In other words, whereas Portuguese, 
Italian, and Spanish have held their position 
as the tail-enders in the language race, a 
momentous struggle has taken place amongst 
the leaders. French has dropped from first 


to. fourth place, English has jumped to the 
lead, and Germany and Russia still fight 
hard for second place, with the odds in favour 
of the Teuton. 


It is a remarkable change 
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to have occurred in less than a hundred 
years, but the causes are not far to seek. In 
the first place, the marvellous growth in 
Britain’s Colonial possessions has meant the 
rapid extension of the English language. In 
the second place, English is the language of 
the American people, whose development 
during the past century was one of the 
marvels in world history. 

“The Price of Peace ” contains instruction 

and a warning. It is an endeavour to 
show graphically the increasing expenditure 
of the world upon armament, what it has 
been in the past, and what, at the present 
alarming rate of expenditure, it is likely to 
be in the future. Whither, indeed, shall we 
be led? Do we, in common with the other 
nations of the world, pay such an absurd 
price for our security that in a few brief 
years we shall all be staggering under an 
almost unbearable burden ? 

It is a little-known fact that, in the year 
1865, the total expenditure of Europe upon 
armament, both for land and sea, approxi 
mated to £ 88,000,000, which sum, twenty 
years later, increased by nearly double to 
£,160,000,000. In 1895 the amount was 
£,200,000,000. In 1905 the expenditure is 
estimated to have been £ 300,000,000. That 
is to say, the price of peace, in the short 
space of forty years, has more than trebled. 
During the period from 1870 to 1895 the 
expenditure increased £20,000,000 every 
five years. 
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It is not difficult to see that if Europe 
continues as in the past her expenditure in 
1915 will approximate to £ 400,000,000, and 
in 1945 will reach the astounding total of 
£,700,000,000! The artist has attempted 
to show what will happen if Europe has to 
bear this colossal burden. 

In our illustration the Lilliputian soldier of 
1865-—so small that he can be comfortably 
carried under the arm—develops rapidly 
into the Brobdingnagian warrior of 1945. 
The artist has represented the six different 
soldiers in the accoutrements of the past, and, 
so far as is possible to predict, of the future. 

In the figure representing the probable 
equipment of 1915 the gun is a machine one 
that can be used to fire either single bullets 
or a stream of shots almost simultaneously, 
true and evenly over any area the soldier can 
cover by the aid of his mechanical sights, etc. 

The soldier forecasting the equipment of 
1945 is suitably attired for either motor or 
aerial methods of warfare. His helmet is 
light and waterproof, shading the eyes from 
the glare and the neck from the heat of the 
sun. The collar and cuffs of his coat are 
sufficiently large to be turned up or down to 
suit varying temperatures. ‘The cartridges on 
his back may contain either great explosives 
or asphyxiating gases to be discharged from 
the compressed-air gun, fitted with telescopic 
sights, shown on his knees. The war of the 
future, it seems safe to say, will be one of 
unseen foes fighting almost invisible enemies. 


if 


THE PRICE OF PEACE—PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 
In 1865 the expenditure of Europe upon armaments amounted to £88,000,000, Forty years later —in 1905—the expenditure 
was £ 300,000,000, more than treble that of 1865. On present figures the expenditure in 1915 will be £400,000,000 and in 
1945 £700,000,000, a burden under which, according to our illustration, Europe will stagger in despair. 























A STORY FOR 


CHILDREN. 





By WiLtiaAm H. Maas. 








ABIAN,” said Mrs. Dare, 
looking ~ from her needle- 
work, “I do wish you would 

aN get something to do. You 

UBS: C Ya have done nothing but grizzle 

= all the afternoon.” 

Fabian shook back his golden curls and 
pouted. 

“T’ve got nothing to play with, 
sullenly, digging one foot into the lawn. 
“Jack Bolton has got a bicycle and a 
regiment of camels—and a set of tools with 
two saws—and I haven’t got anything.” 

“Oh, nonsense, Fabian,” said Mrs. Dare, 
gently. “ Where is your gun ?” 

No answer. 

‘And your paint-box ? 
album ?” 

“ Jack has over four hundred new stamps,” 
burst from Fabian’s quivering lips ; “‘ and he’s 
got a sovereign—a whole sovereign.” 

“ Well, dearest,” said Mrs. Dare, in quiet, 
reassuring tones, “it is Jack Bolton’s birth- 
day. I expect when your birthday comes you 
will have a quantity of nice things. Now do 
try and be a happy little boy and not want 
everything you see. Ever since you went to 
tea with Jack you have been dissatisfied. I 
am sure, with all his money and toys and big 
house, he is not half so well off as you are.” 

But Fabian’s discontented mood had taken 
too firm a hold of him to be shaken off with 
the most convincing assurances. He half 
his flushed, 





” he said, 


And your stamp- 


turned from his mother to hide 
angry face. 
“‘ J should like to be rich,” he said, shortly. 





“| should like to have sovereigns and 
sovereigns and sovereigns. Then I would 
have a bicycle and some camels, and millions 
of stamps.” 

Mrs. Dare laughed. 
happy then, wouldn’t you ? 
everything you wanted.” 

“Ves, everything, everything, 
passionately. 

“In the meantime,” said Mrs. Dare, 
“while you are waiting for this enormous 
fortune, I think I should try and be a con 
tented little man, and see how much you can 
enjoy this beautiful day. Just think how 
much luckier you are than Jack. He is so 
delicate, while you are strong and sturdy. He 
hasn’t your golden curls and rosy cheeks, and 
I’m sure Mr. Bolton isn’t half as nice as dad, 
is he? And don’t forget, Fabian, your little 
friend, Christabel, has been twice for you to 
take her for a ride in your wheelbarrow, and 
now she has gone to Jack.” 

But Fabian, by dint of standing first on 
one foot and then on another, each time 
overbalancing farther away from his mother, 
had got out of earshot. When he saw that 
Mrs. Dare had ceased speaking he thrust his 
little fists under his armpits and zigzagged 
away towards the orchard. On coming 
to the heap of drying grass behind the 
potting-shed he kicked it about in all direc- 
tions, until an extra ferocious lunge toppled 
him over and he lay on the soft grass tearing 
handfuls to pieces. 

The sun was streaming down, and in order 
to protect his bare legs from the scorching 


“You would be 
You would have 


cried Fabian, 
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rays he wriggled himself into the grass-heap, 
finally covering himself entirely, so that 
nothing but a pair of grubby fists and two 
full red lips could be seen. It is a melan- 
choly fact to have to tell, but Fabian had 
determined he would lie buried there for 
ever. Not all the bicycles and stamps in 
the world should induce him to reveal his 
hiding-place or tempt him to continue his 
existence (brief as it had been) under such 
unsatisfactory conditions. He was sorry 
for Mr. and Mrs. Dare, because he was sure 
they would miss him. But it would be a 
tremendous (and tragic) lesson to parents 
not to laugh at their little boys, and would, 
it is to be hoped, teach them the expediency 
of a/ways giving them everv//ing they wanted. 

But immediately Fabian had resolved on 
this terrible vengeance he was touched with 
remorse. He was on the point of retracting 
all he had thought and wished 
when he was conscious of some- 
one sighing close to his ear. He 
half rose from his hot bed, and 
saw to his astonishment a 
dolorous-looking lad in a tight 
Eton suit about three sizes too 
small for him. He was stand- 
ing languidly by the potting- 
shed, fanning himself with his 
silk hat. 

Fabian got up (he was never 
wanting in courage) and eyed the 
visitor questioningly. In many 
respects he was singularly like 
Jack Bolton. 

“ Halloa!” said the boy, in a 
harsh, unpleasant voice. “ You're 
Fabian Dare, aren’t you ?” 

Fabian did not reply at once. 
He was a little shocked at the 
boy’s puffy face, his cracked 
voice, and disconcerting atti- 
tude. Moreover, he felt, in spite 
of his altered appearance, it was 
Jack Bolton. 

“Wretchedly hot, isn’t it?” 
continued the boy, affably, lazily 
stroking his hair, which shone in the sunlight 
with excess of sickly - scented brilliantine. 
“It’s too bad to rig a fellow up in these togs 
on a broiling day like this. ‘Top-hat and patents, 
you know, and a confoundedly stiff collar. 
You’re nice and cool, I should think ?” 

Fabian admitted he was. 

“Of course, I have to do it. 
but it has to be done.” 

“ Why?” asked Fabian, coming nearer. 

“Well,” volunteered the boy, “you see, 


Unpleasant, 


=: 


b \yielee 
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I'm frightfully rich. Stacks and stacks of 
money. This white waistcoat cost a sovereign.” 

Fabian’s eyes opened their widest as he 
gazed awestruck at the transformed Jack 
Bolton. 

“ How old are you?” asked the youth. 

“Tm five,” replied Fabian, quickly. 
“ How old are you ?” 

“Don’t know,” said the boy, “but I feel 
a hundred.” 

“And are you 
Fabian asked. 

“Stacks and stacks of it, I tell you,” said 
Jack Bolton, in his grating voice. “I used 





are you very rich?” 


to be comparatively poor like you, but an 
old uncle of mine died and left me a fortune, 
and now I’m just so jolly rich I don’t know 
what to do with it all.” 

“And I suppose you buy just whatever 
you want,” Fabian suggested. 
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“ FABIAN'’S EYES OPENED 
THEIR WIDEST AS HE GAZED 
AWESTRUCK AT THE TRANS- 

FORMED JACK BOLTON.” 


The boy leered as he said, “I buy two of 
everything.” 


Fabian thought for a moment. Then he 
asked, his heart beating rapidly :— 
“Can I be rich? I want to be. I should 


like to be able to buy, oh, just what I 
wanted, simply everything I wanted.” 




















FABIAN’S 


Bolton chuckled jerkily, and then, splut- 
tering, said: “You are just the boy I have 
been looking for. The fact is, I am pretty 
sick of being rich. Tired of it.” 

“ Tired of having everything you want?” 
asked Fabian, incredulously. 

“Sounds funny, doesn’t it? It’s true, 
nevertheless. Now, I’ll tell you what I will 
do. You see this top-hat? My uncle left 
me my fortune in this. I don’t mean the 
hat was actually full of money.” 

“What do you mean, then?” 
Fabian, a little impatiently. 

“T mean,” said Jack Bolton, advancing 
the hat in front of him and turning it round 
and round in a bewildering fashion, “ that 
whoever wears this hat is just as rich as he 
likes.” 

Fabian laughed. “Oh, I don’t believe 
that,” he said. “ I’m—only five, but I don’t 
believe that.” 

Jack Bolton was not in_ the 
discomposed. 

“TI didn’t,” he admitted, “until I put it 
on.” And he held the hat easily within 
Fabian’s grasp. 

* And shall I be ’normously rich ?” Fabian 
asked again. 

Bolton nodded. 

With much misgiving Fabian took the hat, 
which immediately flew on to his head. 

“Fits Ai,” said Bolton, with distinct 
approbation. 

Fabian laughed uneasily and put up his 
hands to take it off again. ‘“ Why—why,” he 
cried in dismay, “it won’t come off !” 

“ No,” said Jack. in hard, bantering tones, 
rolling his weak blue eyes and thrusting his 
thumbs into the armholes of his expensive 
waistcoat. “It won’t come off. That is the 
mischief, and it gets so shockingly heavy in 
this sultry weather.” 

Fabian tugged at the hat miserably. 

“Well,” said Jack Bolton, hastily looking 
at his watch, “‘I must be off.” 

“No, no; please don’t go,” implored 
Fabian, “wi-without your hat It is yours, 
really—I don’t ——” 

But Jack Bolton was making off round the 
corner of the potting-shed. Fabian raced 
after him, but he had disappeared. 

For a few moments Fabian stood irreso- 
lutely in the shadow of the big oak tree. He 
made another desperate attempt to pull off 
the hat, but it was of no use; the boy was 
right, it would not come off with all the 
tugging in the world. And what was strange, 
his golden curls must have somehow got 
tucked up inside the hat, for when he put up 


asked 


least 
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his hand to the back of his head his hair was 
quite short and bristly, and, stranger still, he 
was wearing an Eton suit (rather tight, too) 
and actually dainty patent leather shoes with 
—yes—silk iaces. In mute astonishment 
Fabian passed his fingers lightly over his chest. 
They brushed the superfine surface of an 
elegant little white waistcoat. 

Then everything was true. Fabian touched 
himself in various places, and in a helpless, 
dejected sort of way thrust his hands into his 
trousers pockets. When he drew them out 
they were full of sovereigns. Yes, he was 
rich now, enormously rich, just as he had 
wanted to be. 

The sight of the bright yellow sovereigns 
as they lay in his small hands made Fabian 
wonder whether they were, after all, really 
genuine. It might just have been a clever 
conjuring trick on the part of Jack Bolton ; 
he Aad been promised a box containing a 
hundred tricks by his gandmamma. Perhaps 
this was the first trick. Anyhow, the person 
to put him right was old Price the gardener. 
He went forward for a few yards. In the 
ordinary way he would have run or skipped 
or danced, but with the tight Eton suit on 
and the top-hat, which seemed to weigh tons, 
Fabian found even walking a most laborious 
business. He had discovered that every 
pocket in his little suit was full of money, 
and he.began to suspect that it was this that 
was making his clothes so heavy. Just ahead 
of him stood his wheelbarrow. Fabian 
grasped the handles as if shaking hands with 
an old friend. As he did so an idea occurred 
to him. Why not empty his pockets into 
the wheelbarrow? This Fabian proceeded 
todo. He pulled handful after handful of 
sovereigns out of every pocket, until the 
wheelbarrow was brimful of gold. 

He wheeled his load towards the con- 
servatories, where he found old Price syring- 
ing some strange-looking flowers in the shape 
of bicycle bells. But how different he was ! 
Instead of wearing his old soiled check 
clothes, with the low, pointed collar, the 
broad-peaked cap, and brass-buttoned waist- 
coat, Price was arrayed in a gorgeous uniform 
with gilt stripes down the trousers and masses 
of gold cord on his shoulders and across his 
chest. His hair was dusted with powder, or, 
at any rate, such of it as was not hidden by a 
very high hat with a large golden cockade 
that winked. 

“Why, Price,” exclaimed Fabian, dropping 
the handles of his barrow in the utmost 
surprise, “how funny you look! Why are 
you dressed up like that ?” 
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“wy, PRICE,” EXCLAIMED FABIAN, ‘HOW FUNNY YOU LOOK! WHY ARE 


YOU DRESSED UP LIKE THAT?’” 


“It is unpleasant,” returned Price, gravely, 
his voice robbed of all its old friendliness, 
“but we are obliged to do it. Ever since 
you came into your fortune, Master Fabian, 
we have been compelled to dress extrava- 
gantly. I long for my old dusty suit again, 
and to be able to have a friendly little chat 
like we used to have. But all that is a thing 
of the past, now you have come into your 
fortune.” 

Fabian felt that what old Price said was 
very true, and he was sorry also that his 
wealth had made so much dffference. But 
he was still anxious to know whether the 
sovereigns were real. Taking a handful from 
his wheelbarrow, he held them towards the 
gardener. 


“Can you tell me,” he asked, politely, “if 


these are real sovereigns ? ” 

“Why, to be sure they are,” replied Price, 
with great dignity, poking one or two with 
the point of his syringe. 

The distant, stand-offish behaviour of old 
Price hurt Fabian, and he turned and walked 
away. 

His clothes were getting heavy again, and 





he was just on the point 
of considering how best 
to dispose of the super- 
fluous money that was 
beginning to bulge his 
little pockets when some- 
one called his name. On 
looking up he saw it was 
y his friend Jack Bolton 
(Ss again. 
**Halloa!” said Jack, 
in a voice that was now 
& quite musical and plea- 
sant. “ Enjoying your- 
self?” 

“No, I am not,” Fabian 
said, sulkily. 

“Well, well,” said Bol- 
ton, who really had _ be- 
come quite an attractive 
little boy. “Why don’t 
you spend your money?” 

“What on?” asked 
Fabian. 

“ Anything you like,” said 
Jack. “ You can buy whatever 
you want now, you know. Or, 
rather, you need not go to the 
trouble of buying it even ; you 
just wish for it and there it is.” 

“Where?” Fabian asked, 
vaguely, looking about him in 
a puzzled way. 

Bolton pointed to the open windows of the 
play-room, which could just be seen from 
the lawn where they were standing. 

“Do you mean to say,” asked Fabian, 
“that I shall find everything I wish for in 
my play-room ?” 

Jack nodded. “ Yes ; everything.” 

Fabian paused in deep reflection, presently 
saying, with quick, flurried utterances: 
“Then I wish for a bicycle, and two—no, 
three— camel reg’ments, and millions of 
stamps, and some tools with jive saws, 
and—and——” 

“Go on,” said Jack, amiably, “don’t stint 
yourself.” 

“And _ choc’lates,” continued Fabian, 
greatly encouraged by his friend’s generous 
attitude, “and ices, and heaps of caramels 
and jumbles. Oh, and a large box of con- 
juring tricks, please,” Fabian added, politely. 

“Quite right,” said Jack Bolton, with a 
sweet, approving smile. “Of course, if you 
have forgotten anything, you merely have to 
wish for it. It makes it nice and simple, 
doesn’t it?” ; 

But Fabian was too excited to answer, if 
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indeed he heard what Jack said. He rushed 
eagerly forward in the highest glee. 

It is impossible to describe Fabian’s 
astonishment and delight at the sight that 
dazzled his eyes. There, on every side, were 
all the things he had wished for. Fabian ran 
feverishly to and fro, not knowing which of 
all the wonderful things to examine first. It 
was just like being in the most glorious toy- 
shop, only that here everything belonged to 
him. He ran to the bicycle and was about 
to mount it when dozens of boxes of great 
leaden camels (much bigger than Jack’s) 
caught his eye, and he picked up two or three, 
but only to drop them in order to peep into 
the. box of conjuring tricks. ‘Then the stamp- 
albums had to be looked at, the tools tested, 
and countless other toys examined, all of 
which was done in a state of happy bewilder- 
ment. But near at hand, on a neat little 
counter, stood glass bottles full of sweets, 
bowls of chocolates, and plates of 
ices. Sandwiches and jumbles, 
apples, sausage-rolls, pear-drops, 
and butter-scotch were also within 
easy reach of the little stool 
on which Fabian was by 
this time sitting. Without 
a moment’s hesitation he 
began such a feast as he 
had never had before in 
all his life. He thought 
he would have been able 
to go on eating for ever, 
but he soon began to feel 
so heavy and languid that 
the mere effort of reach- 
ing out for more delicacies 
was quite beyond his 
strength. Fabian slipped 
down from his stool feel- 
ing dizzy and tired, just as 
Mrs. Bolton, Jack’s mother, 
appeared and came _to- 
wards him. She looked 
very severe in her rich, 
rustling dress, and Fabian 
wondered how he could 
have thought her (as he 
had done) more lovely and 
nicer than his own mother. 
She appeared to be aware 
of his desire to go to bed, 
for she said at once : 

“ You cannot go yet.” 

“ But I’m tired,” urged Fabian. 


Mrs. Bolton said that was a pity, because 


He had 


he was just going to a dinner-party. 


so often maintained he would prefer a big 
Vol. xxxii.—7§ 
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dinner-party, like Jack’s father gave, to his 
simple nursery tea, and to stay up ever so 
late and eat lots and lots. Now he had every- 
thing his own way he was going to do so. 
Fabian suffered himself to be led into the 
great dining-room, where a number of guests 
were already seated round a big table. He 
was too confused and wretched at first to see 
whom the dinner-purty consisted of. When 
at last he had the courage to look up he saw 
opposite him Jack Bolton and little Christabel. 
They both looked exceedingly happy. Jack 
was laughing and talking and tucking into 
his food with a gusto that sadly depressed 
Fabian, who felt positively too sick and dis- 














iE BEGAN SUCH A FEAS! 
BEFORE IN ALL 


AS HE HAD NEVER HAD 
HIS LIFE,” 
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appointed to eat anything. And, strangely 
enough, when he looked at Jack a second 
time, he saw that he was exactly like Fabian 
had been before he came into his fortune. 
Yes, a happy little fellow with clustering 
golden curls and rosy cheeks, which his 
mother always declared he had stolen from 
her. 

In an agony of spirit Fabian clambered 
down from his chair and ran to a great 
mirror, only to see that he was—as he had 
feared—-exactly like Jack Bolton when he 
parted with his wonderful silk hat. Fabian 
was so shocked at the terrible change he had 
undergone that he ran from the room crying. 
He found himself back in the play-room, and 
hot tears filled Fabian’s eyes as he looked 
round on all the things he had wished so 
much to have and now—hated. Making his 
way into the garden, he determined to find 
some way of getting back to his own home, 
his real home. On the lawn he found Price 
industriously fanning the ground with a feather 
broom. 

“Price! Price!” he called out. 

“Why, if it isn’t Master Fabian, to be 
sure,” said the old gardener, looking up. “I 
hardly recognised you, you have changed so, 
and your voice has grown so rusty-like. We 
all said you would alter directly you became 
rich. Ah, Master Fabian, you thought that 
if you could only have everything you wanted 
you would be as happy as the day was long 
—instead of which, why, I do declare, you’re 
crying.” 

And Fabian was. 

“Do you see that house?” the gardener 
asked Fabian, waving his broom in the 
direction of what he had always thought 
was the potting-shed. “That house is full 
of rich little boys, and a more miserable lot 
I never wish to. see. They are all very 
unhealthy through over-eating themselves. 
There’s not one appetite among the lot of 
them. It’s cruelty to tempt them with a 
wafer. The very sight of toys throws them 
into trembling fits; they have had and 
broken all the toys that were ever made. 
They have ridden bicycles until their little 
legs won't support them, and stuck in foreign 
stamps till it has become second nature for 
them to lick their fingers when you look at 
them. They have guns that go off and 


frighten them, and big lead soldiers that keep 
dropping on their toes in a most terrible 
fashion. It is a great pity, is it not?” Price 
asked, with a gentle air of reflection 

Fabian by this time had grown thoroughly 
desperate. He determined he would try and 
get rid of the wretched top-hat which was the 
cause of his riches and all the misery they 
had brought. He gave a violent tug and 
then another, and to his utter amazement 
found himself lying on the grass-heap behind 
the potting-shed, struggling to release his 
head from the cover of the lawn-mower, into 
which he had wriggled it. The sun was still 
shining brightly as he sat up and rubbed his 
eyes. Instinctively he put his hand to his 
head to make sure that he was not still 
wearing the top-hat. Having satisfied himself 
on this point, Fabian got up and called to the 
dog and the cat (neither of whom were any- 
where about). What a glorious relief it was 
to find his voice was no longer “ rusty-like ”! 
He ran in and out of the potting-shed and 
went in search of his wheelbarrow, which he 
found full of little brown beech leaves. 

Sitting in the shade of the great, shapely, 
sweet-smelling lime tree sat Mrs. Dare, 
working, just as he had left her. 

Fabian left his barrow and running to her 
flung his little brown arms round her neck in 
a swift, impetuous hug. Mrs. Dare kissed the 
hot, wet cheek that was pressed so tightly 
against hers. 

“Oh, I’ve had such an adventure,” Fabian 
cried, panting with excitement. 

“Have you?” said Mrs. Dare, her pretty 
eyes sparkling. “I wondered what you were 
doing so quietly all this time. Have you 
been to sleep ?” 

Fabian nodded and hid his face shyly. 

“ And did you dream about that enormous 
fortune ?” 

“Yes,” said Fabian, quickly; “and I 
don’t want it. I don’t want to be ’normously 
rich, like Jack.” 

Mrs. Dare smiled, a soft light shining in 
her clear grey eyes. 

“Why, what has brought about this sudden 
change ?” she asked. 

“Tl tell you,” said Fabian, simply. And 
Mrs. Dare felt a little chubby hand slip into 
hers as she listened to the story of Fabian’s 
fortune. 
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Copyright, 1906, by George Newnes, Limited. 


[We shall be glad to receive Contributions to this section, and to pay for such as are accepted. | 


AN IMPOSSIBLE FEAT. 
TTCIIE gentleman in the photograph 

seems to be performing the im- 
possible—if such a phrase be allowable. 
As a matter of fact he is lying, not un- 
comfortably, upon his back, with his 
head against an overturned chair. The 
floor beneath him has been covered 
with some strips of wall-paper, while 































the left, as printed, and looked at longways the length of the then 
ladder-like construction is far greater in appearance.—Mr. C. W. 
Maxwell, Harding Dormitory, Wellington College, Berks. 


A DIVIDED FAMILY. 

ITO AND GIUSEPPE BERTUCCI, father and son, 
V living at 3,103, South Twelfth Street, Tacoma, Washing- 
ton, were equal owners of their house. The son was married. A 
short time ago the house caught fire and, as a result, became in 
need of repairs. But here a hitch arose. Father and son could 
not agree upon just what should be done. They wrangled and 
wrangled over the matter, and this only led to further misunder- 
standings, neither would the one buy the other out, There was 
absolutely no possibility of adjustment of the differences between 
them, so they did the only wild thing possible—they agreed to 
each pay their share for the hire of a carpenter who should cut 
the house in two. The father owns the part on the right of the 
picture, while the son has already moved his to one side, and 
will make this the nucleus for another home. The transaction is 
naturally the laughing affair of Tacoma, and the odd buildings 
can easily be seen from one of the street cars.—Mr. Paul 
Gyllstrom, 923, South East Street, Tacoma, Washington. 


the picture was added 
to enhance the general 
effect. The camera 
was supported on a 
scaffold (a table and 
some piled-up boxes) 
vertically its lens 
looking down upon the 
recumbent figure. 
Mr. Percy Collins, The 
Hatherley Rooms, 
Reading. 





ANOTHER OPTICAL 
ILLUSION. 


W HEN the photo- 

graph is held 
the right way up—z.e., 
with the right-hand side 
towards the spectator—- 
it represents a Swiss 
gorge and path. Ifthe 
top is turned towards 
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AN INDEPENDENT LANDLORD. 
7 on a visit to Kingston, Jamaica, I 
came across this notice, which was nailed 
up in a carpenter's wood-yard. It struck me as 
being so original and amusing that I asked the pro- 


prietor’s permission to photograph it.—Mr. G. H. 
Eaton, Buerton House, Montgomery Road, Sheffield. 


COAL MOUNTAINS 

"THIS is a ‘freak photo.” The mountains are 

| carefully-chosen pieces of coal, the ‘* snow” is 
powdered alum, while the sky is the lid of a draper’s 
box—dark blue in tint. The little figure was cut out 
of black paper, and added to enhance the effect of 
vastness and loneliness. A little thought will enable 
your readers to produce many similar freak pictures, 
should they feel disposed to do so.— Mr. Percy 
Collins, The Hatherley Rooms, Reading. 


MAGAZINE. 


ANOTHER FREAK. 


S another example of what can be done in the way 
d of ‘* freak photography ” the annexed picture is 
Many people would imagine it to be a 


interesting. 
photograph of a ship passing icebergs on a moonlight 
night. Asa matter of fact the ‘‘ bergs” are merely 
pieces of candle-wax placed upon a sheet of glass, 
beneath which a black cloth was spread to give a 





reflection. The ‘‘ship” was cut out of black paper. 

hese preparations having been made in a darkened 

room, a piece of magnesium wire was burnt for the 

Mr. Percy Collins, The Hatherley Rooms, 
A NIAGARA OF TYPE. 

J E often hear or read of the flood of printed 


exposure. 


Reading. 





matter that issues from the presses of the 


world. Here is a flood of type. A great quantity of 


nickel-alloy types manufactured by the Keystone Type 


Foundry, of Philadelphia, thrown over a miniature 
precipice produces a creditable resemblance to the 


great waterfall. —Mr. Arthur Inkersley, San Francisco. 
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A FIGHT WITH A WHOOPING CRANE, 
- Wn E DEVIL” isa native term given the 

/ huge whooping crane which frequents the 
swamps of Texas and Florida during the winter. It 
received its appellation because of its frightful whoop 
and habit of flying about after nightfall, swinging 
overhead with terrifying outcry, and vanishing into 
the darkness like an evil spirit. Met after sun- 
down in a lonely meadow this huge bird is indeed 
terrifying unless the traveller is familiar with the 
species and remembers that unless wounded or 
cornered the bird will flee rather than stop and fight. 
I started out to capture one of those whooping 
cranes. Luck—whether ill or bad I will not say 
favoured me. I sighted a pair of them. I aimed at 
and wounded on». Running up to where it lay on 
the ground I 
thought to either 
capture the bird 
alive or bag it. 
Then ensued one 
of the fiercest 
battles I have 
either witnessed 
or taken part in, 
and I’ve stalked 
big game. That 
wounded bird 
rose with a scream 
the minute I 
approached and 
stood on the 
defensive. I 
swung my lasso 
and missed. This 
attack infuriated 
the bird _ still 
more, and with 
enormous and 
powerful bill ex- 
tended it charged 
full at me. Once 





it struck me on the neck, a second time it caught me 
on the right arm, making it limp and useless for three 
days, and the third nip it gave was on my hand. All 
the while I was doing my best and succeeded in hitting 
the bird several telling blows. As it fought it uttered 
its terrible war-cry, and when I thought I had suc- 
ceeded in tiring it out, and was counting on creeping 
up and giving it a finishing touch witha short blade 
which I carried, I heard an answering call and saw 
circling over us another of these huge birds. That 
was one too many for me. I took to my heels and 
ran for shelter, vowing never to interfere with those 
beautiful creatures again.—The Union Bureau of 
News, Philadelphia. 





A DOLL WITH A SWELLED HEAD. 
“THE potato shown in the photograph was dug up 
| at Hatfield-Peverel, Essex. It appears that 
the doll’s head was thrown into the garden long ago, 
and that a potato, growing through the neck into the 
head, completely filled the inside of it, with this amus- 
ing result.—Mr. H. Perkins, Perling, near Witham, 
Essex. 
AN EXTRAORDINARY RAILWAY ACCIDENT. 
\)* send you a photograph of a wreck which 
/ occurred near this city. A truck loaded with 
heavy lumber escaped from a goods train and, gaining 
tremendous speed down a steep grade, collided with 
a passenger train coming in the opposite direction. 
Almost the entire 
load was driven in- 
to the head of the 
engine, and in this 
condition the en- 
gine was brought 
back to the city. 
This same engine 
was in another 
wreck at exactly 
the same place a 
year or so before, 
but, fortunately, 
in the latter wreck 
the broken arm of 
the engineer was 
the only injury 
suffered by any- 
one. Railroad 
men say it was one 
of the strangest 
wrecks ever wit- 
nessed. — Messrs. 
Seabrook Bros., 
Charlottesville, 
Virginia, 
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ALI. THAT WAS LEFT OF THE VILLAGE 

7 ‘HE photograph reproduced here shows the upper 

part of a church steeple as seen at Tavordo, 
between the lakes at Lugano and Como. History 
relates that some two hundred years ago an enormous 
landslip from the adjoining mountain buried the 
whole of the old village of Porlezza, leaving only this 
part of the church steeple emerging from the mass of 
sand as the lonely tombstone of that immense grave. 
Mr. Rimaldo Scotti, Lago di Como, Pognana, Italy. 


A PAPER TRAVELLING-SUIT. 
CRABBE, of Paris, will make a trip from 
N | , Alaska to California and from San Francisco 
to New York in his “‘dinkey” touring-car wearing 
the suits of paper clothes which he is now carry- 
ing in his satchel. M. Crabbe ‘‘ invented” these 
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garments, if such a term may be used regarding 
clothing, and he is justly proud of the feat. Clothing 
made of this strange fabric will protect its wearer 
from the icy blasts of Finland or the hot breath of the 
Sahara Desert. In fact, it is suitable for any climate. 
There are spring suits and winter suits, besides 
summer garments, and they can be had in all colours 
and cuts. Indeed, a full dress suit of black and a 
white shirt of the same material were worn by 
M. Crabbe as an experiment, and pronounced a 
success. There are yachting suits and driving suits, 
cycling suits and business suits—in short, all kinds 
of suits except bathing suits. The winter suits are 
more closely woven, and afford as good protection 
against the cold as do the Esquimaux’s furs. Suits 
made of this paper fabric can be packed in a very 
small space and are very light to carry. Enough 
clothing to last a full year in a country where all the 
changes of seasons prevail could be packed in the 
luggage-carrier on the handle-bar of a bicycle.—The 
Union Bureau of News, Philadelphia. 





HOW DID IT GET 
THERE? 


X JHILST an ash 
WU tree was being 
sawn up at Yeovil the 
remarkable discovery of 
a brick completely em- 
bedded in the heart of 
the trunk was made. The 
brick was of a kind made 
in the neighbourhood 
about fifty’ years ago, 
and in the process of 
being absorbed into the 
tree had apparently been 
subjected to enormous 
pressure, as it had under- 
gone a distinct change 
in shape. Like the fly 
in the amber, one won- 
ders how the brick got 
in the tree. | The tree 
within which the brick 
was found was grown 
on Mr. E. Pittard’s pro- 
perty, and the photo- 
graph was taken by Mr. 
W. Denmead, Earle 
Street, Yeovil. —- Mr. 
J. H. Warner, The 


Avenue, Yeovil. 
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WHAT KIND OF NEST IS THIS? 

SEND you a photograph of a bird’s 
] nest (which I have in possession and 
is for sale) found on Lachine Road, a few 
miles from Montreal. As you will see, the 
nest has a cover which, when closed, com- 
pletely hides the interior, and has a loop 
with which to open it. I have asked 
at the Natural History Society here in 
Montreal, but they had never heard of 





A COPPER CHIMNEY. 


HE very curious chimney here shown is made of beaten 
copper ; each leaf (and there are thirty-two of them) cost 
110fr., or £4 8s. The whole, including the putting it up, 
therefore, cost 25,000fr., or £1,000. I have, unfortunately, 
failed to catch the smoke, which at times proceeds from the 
palm -leaves in great volumes. The boat bathing-hous: on 
which the palm-chimney stands is moored against the banks of 
the Seine, near the] Pont Royal Quay. Formerly on this site 
there was a well with a house (pump-room) attached, notable 
af for a figure of Christ with the Samaritan woman, a bell, and a 
palm. The present palm-chimney keeps up the old tradition 
and advertises the baths. Napoleon I. had the old establishment 
destroyed on account of the bells, which annoyed him.— Mr. C. 
Force, Hétel de Union, St. Servan, Ille-et-Vilaine, France. 





one. It looks like an unfinished nest 
one of the hang-nests (/ctertzaz). Have 
any of your readers ever come across 
such an extraordinary nest as this ?—Mr. 
R. R. Stroud, 529, St. Catherine Street 
East, Montreal. 









WHY SO UGLY? 
| SEND you the photographs of some remarkable carvings 
in Haarlem Cathedral (Holland). They are on the 
elders’ seats, and there does not appear to be any reason 
why they should have been made so ugly. Perhaps your 
readers may be able to explain the reason for such hideous 





carvings in a_ church. 
The right-hand photo- 
graph shows one of these 
heads on a larger scale. 
—Mr. S. Leonard Bastin, 
Ivy House, New Road, 
Reading. 
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AN INGENIOUS SNAP-SHOT. 
\ | Y photograph is curious in that it was taken 
1 by myself of myself, sitting by the lady, 
and both watching the express train passing. By 
means of a special apparatus made by me I can 
control the action of the shutter with a thread 


held in my right hand.—Mr. Walter J. Alfrey, 66, 
Workman Road, Kensal Rise, W. 


A TREE THAT WOULD NOT BE FELLED. 

Bice photographs below depict a curious event 

that took place recently in this State Near 
Quorn, a small town of about one thousand in- 
habitants and situated some two hundred and fifty 
miles north of Adelaide, a gum tree some eighty feet 
in height and sixteen feet in circumference was being 
felled ; after it fell it sprang back again into an 
upright position close to its old stump, and there 
remained for several hours (during which time it was 
photographed), until it was eventually blown over by 


the wind. In the first picture, with the whole of the 


tree, you will see a man, a boy, and a dog standing 
on the stump. The second picture shows an enlarged 
view of the stump and lower part of the trunk of the 
tree.—Mr. Charles Glover, Kichmond House, 165, 
Gilles Street, Adelaide. 
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AN INTELLIGENT PLANT. 
CACTUS of a climbing. nature having grown to 
Pa such a size that it has spread over the whole of 
the outer side of one end of a tin shed and partly over 
the roof, and not gaining sufficient nourishment from 
its roots in the ground, has sent out a second lot of 





roots, which, as can be seen from the photograph, 
have found their way through a small hole in the 
roof. his bunch of roots has taken seven years to 
grow, and measures about ten feet in length by three 
feet in circumference. It has still five feet to grow 
before it reaches the ground.—Mr. Frank A. O. 
Pym, Curator, Museum, King William’s Town, 
South Africa. 
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“A SILENT GREETING.’ By SIR L. ALMA-TADEMA, B.A. 


(By permission of Messrs. Gooden and Fox, the owners of the copyright.) 





